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, EDUCATION ,AND ECONOMIC WELL-BEING IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
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s number and complexity of 
the economic problems confronting 
the American people have multi- 
plied, and the inadequacy of tradi- 


tional types of education in coping 


3 B with these problems is increasingly 


apparent. The evolution of machine 
economy has banished the spectre of 


| ¥ famine and permits the consumption 


of a greatly increased range and 
amount of goods. Much burdensome 
toil has been lifted from men’s 
backs and the amount of leisure 
greatly increased. The labor of chil- 
dren has ceased to be an economic 
necessity. These great gains, how- 
ever, have been accompanied by 
setious liabilities. Capital is relative- 
ly concentrated, and those who con- 
trol it exercise power of unprece- 
dented scope. Economic insecurity, 
unemployment, and poverty in the 
face of abundance sometimes make 
the plight of the worker less satis- 
factory than it was under previous 
economies. In the face of great 
fconomic need, production is far 
below potential capacity. 

It is not a simple matter to define 
the function of education in a period 
of transition marked by such pro- 
found and conflicting forces. But 
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economic education can no longer 
be conceived primarily in terms of 
individual action. The prosperity of 
everyone depends on forces largely 
beyond individual control. It seems 
clear, however, that there is a job of 
interpretation and orientation to be 
accomplished, which is as difficult 
as it is socially important. The rank 
and file must achieve an understand- 
ing of the meaning of the new forms 
which capital now takes, and learn 
to exercise the controls which will 
increase the assets and decrease the 
liabilities that it brings to mankind. 

The complex nature of modern 
industrial economy inherently in- 
volves social cooperation and social 
control. These controls are appearing 
in all industrial nations. The dictator 
supplies them in totalitarian coun- 
tries. In democracies—if they are to 
remain democracies—they must 
come from the people. Social cooper- 
ation is a product of voluntary ac- 
tion by many intelligent individuals. 
Social control develops with the 
consent of informed citizens. The 
problem is so complex that no quick 
and simple solution is likely to be 
found. Education must supply one 
of the indispensable ingredients of 
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a democratic solution. The schools 
and colleges must recognize this 
problem and set about doing their 
share in meeting it. 

While a high average of mechan- 
ical competency is taken for granted 
in this country, the schools should 
do a more comprehensive and con- 
scious job in this area. A new cul- 
tural pattern, the technological, 
demands not only that the rank and 
file be familiar with the applications 
of science, but also that they acquire 
an experimental attitude and habits 
of precision. On the one hand, 
youths should acquire an understand- 
ing of the scientific method. On the 
other hand, they should learn that 
the discoveries of science become 
social assets or liabilities depending 
on how they are used. 

The schools should give greater 
attention to the education of the 
consumer. In their selection and re- 
jection of commodities and services, 
purchasers dictate what shall and 
shall not be produced. The primary 
responsibility of education in this 
area is the development of sound 
standards of value. These are an 
outcome, not merely of consumer 
training, but of education in its 
broadest aspects. Consumer educa- 
tion should seek to develop high 
standards of value and taste; aim at 
wiser expenditures for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, health, and recreation; 
develop better understanding of the 
economic significance of public ex- 
penditures and private savings; give 
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some technical information to aid 
in selecting goods and services; and 
stress the social responsibilities of 
the consumer, who at present to 
seldom understands that the ep. 
nomic votes which he lightly casi 
in his daily purchasing largely de 
termine the character of production 
and working conditions. 

In the field of vocational educi. 
tion it is clear that new types of 
planning are required. Occupational 
education should be based on eo. 
nomic trends. For example, manu. 
facturing workers constitute a de. 
clining proportion of the gainfully 
employed, and only a small fraction 
of industrial jobs require formal 
vocational training. Most industrial 
workers can be trained on the job. 
A steadily growing proportion of 
workers are engaged not in produc- 
ing goods but in transporting or dis- 
tributing them and in providing 
personal, professional, and public 
services. Between 1920 and 1930 the 
number of workers in domestic and 
personal service increased 47 per- 
cent. The percentage of workers in 
agriculture continues to decline. 

The Social Security Board takes 
account of 25,000 different occupé- 
tions. Obviously no school can offer 
specific vocational training in more 
than a few of them. Because of this 
fact, and because of such changes in 
the occupational field as those men- 
tioned above, training that has gen- 
eral applicability in several or 4 
major group of occupations should 
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be given preference in the schools. 
The school should not offer training 
that can be provided more effective- 
ly by industry or other agencies. 
Precedence should be given to occu- 
pations which justify the grouping 
of considerable numbers of students. 
Expanding rather than receding oc- 
cupations should be given greatest 
emphasis. 

The trend of vocational education 
has been in the direction of render- 
ing more and more service to the 
adult, and away from an exclusive 
focus on the adolescent. Instability 
and change in modern occupational 
life make this need ever more urgent. 
Without retraining, vocational skills 
become obsolete, earning power is 
reduced, or unemployment results. 
In retraining workers, schools and 
industry should share the responsi- 
bility. 

From the economic viewpoint it 
is wise public policy to offer the 
kind and amount of education which 
will result in the largest total income 
over and above the cost of the edu- 
cation. One condition for achieving 
the maximum total income is to 
provide sufficient education for each 
person so that he may work most 
effectively up to the limits of his 
natural ability. When this policy is 
multiplied, many persons acquire the 
ability to work more efficiently, and 
larger amounts of desirable goods 
and services are produced. 

A second condition for realizing 
maximum total income is to provide 
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sufficient education to permit -work- 
ets to enter or shift to callings 
whose products are in demand. This 
applies particularly to the ranks of 
unskilled labor. To the extent that 
education can aid in thinning out 
the ranks of unskilled, poorly paid 
workers, it tends to increase national 
income. If this second condition is 
to be met, education must be made 
“effectively free.” 

From a long-term viewpoint, it 
appears sound to develop an educa- 
tional program which will permit 
individuals to work in the manner 
and occupations where total income 
will be largest. So long as reductions 
of unskilled workers and increases 
in skilled workers tend to raise the 
total income, this process should go 
on. It should continue until the cost 
of training equals the extra value of 
the additional goods and services 
produced. If it stops short of this 
point the total income is held down. 

How far should this process be 
carried? We cannot say exactly, but 
we do know that we are still far 
from the point of diminishing re- 
turns in expanding educational op- 
portunity. One test would be the 
development of a situation where 
additional schooling would no 
longer tend to reduce extremes in 
income. This would mean that dif- 
ferences in income were due to dif- 
ferences in capacity and diligence, 
rather than to differences in educa- 
tional opportunity. 

From the standpoint of economic 
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efficiency there should be only two 
limitations on the expansion of edu- 
cational opportunity. The first is set 
by personal ability or willingness to 
profit from schooling. The second 
involves the relation between the 
cost of additional education and the 
economic dividends in the form of 
increased national income. 

Neither of these limitations now 
operates. Tens of thousands of able 
and willing American youths are 
now unable to secure the training 
that would enable them to qualify 
for higher-paid callings, and the 
nature of our economic system is 
such that it calls for and is able to 
translate into increased productivity 
and income increasing amounts of 
economic intelligence and technical 
skill. 

The average amount of education 
now being obtained by the country’s 
youth is about ten years. As the next 
step, a practical goal would be to 
raise the minimum everywhere to 
ten years. At the same time, all 
qualified youths should be encour- 
aged and assisted to go beyond this 
minimum. The amount of schooling 
beyond the minimum should be 
gradually increased so that the 
median youth will complete four 
years in the senior secondary school 
before terminating his formal edu- 
cation. Thus the average amount of 
schooling obtained by youths would 
be increased to fourteen years. 

While educational opportunity 
above the elementary level has been 
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greatly expanded during the pas 
generation, at present only abou 
65 percent of the youth of appro. 
priate age attend high school and 
about 13 percent attend college. The 
evidence is overwhelming that the 
basis of this selection is not one that 
promises the largest economic divi. 
dends to the nation. All available 
investigations indicate that many 
youths of superior capacity are now 
prevented from obtaining the ad. 
vanced schooling necessary to cap. 
italize their talents. This situation 
constitutes a major waste of our 
most valuable resource. 

A child’s chance to prepare for a 
high calling, or for any calling ex. 
cept unskilled labor, often rests on 
such factors as whether his father is 
a professional man or a laborer; 
whether he is born in the North or 
the South; in the city or in the 
country; whether his skin is white 
or black. Tens of thousands of youths 
each year are being thrown into 
the overcrowded ranks of casual 
labor who could have qualified for 
callings that demand more and pay 
more. They have both the capacity 
and the ambition to so qualify. But 
we permit fortuitous forces beyond 
their control to sentence them to 30 
or 40 years of low-paid and low. 
grade service. Wise public poliq 
urges that this uneconomic and ut- 
democratic situation be corrected 
through the right kind of effectively 
free education. 

From an economic viewpoint, the 
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extension of free education should 
be so planned as to bring the greatest 

ible economic return. Training 
should be provided first in occupa- 
tions the extension of which will 
produce the largest returns for the 
workers and for society. As a second 
selective criterion, free education 
should be extended first in those 
fields where increased output will 
be of greatest social importance. In 
practice, this will mean added train- 
ing facilities for the upper levels of 
the trades and technical occupations, 
and for the semiprofessional and 
professional fields. 

The bases for selecting youths for 
advanced training must be improved. 
A democratic school system will not 
treat all students alike. The difficulty 
at present is not that different stu- 
dents receive different amounts and 
kinds of education, but that educa- 
tional opportunities are not corre- 
lated with individual abilities and 
social needs. If ability, diligence, 
and character were the bases of 
selecting youths for advanced train- 
ing, and if all who meet the stand- 
atds were given such training, stu- 
dent bodies would be made up of 
the best from all sections of society. 
The effect would be to raise rather 
than lower admission standards to 
higher educational institutions. Un- 


told social as well as economic bene- 
fit would accrue to our democratic 
society from such a situation. 

Conservative estimates based on 
present school costs indicate that a 
program of effectively free educa- 
tion could be provided in the United 
States for about $4,000,000,000. 
This would include financing the 
proposed 10-year minimum of 
schooling and carrying the median 
student through 14 years, and in- 
cludes estimates of $110,000,000 
for free textbooks, school supplies, 
etc.; $170,000,000 for living costs 
of children who could not remain in 
school without such aid, and $500,- 
000,000 for lifting the poorest 
schools to a reasonable minimum of 
efficiency. In 1938, the total cost of 
elementary, secondary, and higher 
education, both public and private, 
was about $3,000,000,000. 

The suggested policy of increased 
expenditures is justified on the 
grounds that in the long run it will 
yield substantial economic returns. 
Education of the right kind is self- 
liquidating in the fundamental sense 
that in contributing to increased pro- 
ductivity it helps to create the eco- 
nomic basis in national wealth and 
income on which taxation for all 
governmental activities, as well as 
our standard of living, depends. 


Reported from Education and Economic Well- 
Being in American Democracy. Washington: Edu- 
cational Policies Commission (National Education 
Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators), 1940. Pp. 217. 
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FRANCIS R. SCHERER 
In Safety Education 


12 corps of the National Fire 
Protection Association show that we 
are experiencing an average of seven 
or eight school fires a day. Increased 
consciousness of safety measures 
has reduced the number of deaths 
resulting from school fires, but since 
many children are still housed in 
aged and highly combustible build- 
ings the possibility of catastrophe 
remains. Even in buildings of mod- 
ern construction, fire in the com- 
bustible contents may cause a serious 
panic in the absence of proper fire- 
exit drill training. The large amount 
of paper, books, and combustible 
materials used in the shops and the 
activities program present a fire 
hazard even in buildings of “‘fire- 
proof” construction. 

Even in an old building, if the 
exits are arranged in accordance with 
the building code of the NFPA, 
and if the school has a satisfactory 
fire-alarm system and a workable 
fire drill, it is likely that all persons 
can be saved in the event of fire. 

Of outstanding importance is the 
rigid practice of the fire-exit drill. 
Repetition of the drill establishes 
teacher control of the class so that 
the ranks form quickly and obey 
orders for marching, halting, or 
turning as directed. 

Some states have mandatory regu- 
lations covering this matter. New 
York, for example, requires not less 
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than 12 drills each year, eight of 
which must be held between Sep. 
tember 1 and December 1. 

It is desirable to hold the drill 
twice in the first week of school, 
weekly for the next five weeks, and 
once a month thereafter. The first 
drill should provide instruction for 
both children and new teachers, Its 
timing should be slowed to permit 
recognition and understanding of 
the details involved. Drills should 
be scattered among the different 
periods of the day, and, in particu- 
lar, some drills should be held when 
large groups are present in such 
places as assembly hall, gymnasium, 
and cafeteria. 

All drills should be of the sur- 
ptise type. The response must be 
the same for a drill as for an actual 
fire. The success of the drill depends 
largely on the seriousness with which 
it is taken by teachers and pupils. 
The proper speed of evacuation is 
best determined by the condition of 
the stairs and corridors; it is not 
running but a brisk walk. Everyone 
should concentrate on the business 
of getting out of the building in an 
orderly fashion. Talking, laughing, 
and horseplay should be forbidden 
until the files have reached  theit 
designated places outside the build: 
ing. 

When the fire-alarm bell sounds, 
teachers and pupils should instantly 
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form into the required lines, and 
move toward the designated exits. If 
the regular exit is blocked—and 
one of the exits should be blocked 
at an occasional drill—the leader of 
the group must take his file to the 
nearest available one. It is important 
that no one be allowed to carry 
books, clothing, or other articles out 
of the building. This not only in- 
volves delay but also the danger 
that loose articles may be dropped 
in the path of egress and cause 
tripping and confusion. A drill has 
little value if the children have any 
advance information or are allowed 
to put on their outdoor clothing, 
even in inclement weather. 

The principal or vice-principal 
should have charge of all details of 
the drill, The general plan of the 
drill can be worked out on paper, 
with classes distributed to the vari- 
ous exits under a general scheme of 
having the youngest children leave 
the building first. The first drill will 
probably suggest some changes from 
the tentative paper plan. 

An important part of the drill is 
the matter of search and accounting. 
After each room has been evacuated, 
it is essential that someone make a 
check to be sure that no child is 
hiding in the cloakroom or other 


concealed space. Likewise, toilets, 
libraries, storerooms, etc., must be 
methodically searched. Teachers or 
monitors should be assigned to this 
duty. 

Doors on enclosed _ stairways 
should never be blocked open. If 
smoke is noted in a stairway, the 
doors should be closed if they are 
in the held-open position, and the 
nearest available exit used. The pur- 
pose of this is to prevent the spread 
of smoke and thus reduce the dan- 
ger of panic. 

Each group should proceed to a 
designated spot outside the build- 
ing. Sufficient space around the 
building should be left to permit 
the fire department to reach the 
building with its apparatus. A recall 
signal used for no other purpose 
should be designated, and there is 
additional safety in using a visual 
rather than an audible recall system. 
Colored flags displayed by monitors 
are satisfactory. 

In general, alarm systems are of 
two types: mechanical and electrical. 
The latter is usually used in large 
buildings. With both types, but par- 
ticularly the electrical, it is impor- 
tant that the equipment be inspected 
each morning before school is 


opened. 


School Buildings, Rochester, N. Y. Reported from 
Safety Education, XIX (January, 1940), 194-96, 


ae R. Scherer is Architect Superintendent 3 


237-40. 
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EVALUATION OF ASPECTS OF THE ACTIVITy 


PROGRAM IN THE NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS* 


ARTHUR T. JERSILD, ROBERT L. THORNDIKE, BERNARD COLDMAN, AND 
JouHN J. Lortus 


In the Journal of Experimental Education 


> report deals with findings 
obtained in a study designed to 
evaluate aspects of a new education- 
al program instituted in a number 
of New York City public schools. 
The program, known as the “activi- 
ty program,” represents an effort to 
put into practice progressive prin- 
ciples of teaching, curriculum de- 
velopment, and class management. 
This report presents results ob- 
tained by means of various types of 
measurement applied during each 
school term from the spring of 1937 
through the spring of 1939. 

The results give comparisons be- 
tween paired “activity” classes and 
“control” classes (i.e., classes in 
which the newer practices had not 
officially been introduced). The 
number of pairs of classes in the 
study ranged from 32 to 48 each 
semester, including more than two 
thousand pupils, and consisting 
mainly of grade IV, V, and VI 
classes but including also, during 
some semesters, classes from grades 

* Eprror’s Note: This is an interim 
report of one of the most extensive 
evaluations ever made of progressive 
school practices. The total experiment 
involves 70,000 children in 69 elemen- 
tary schools and the results undoubtedly 
will have a profound effect on practices 
in New York City Schools. 
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I, Il, and III. In the case of the 
tests of achievement, data were 
available for larger numbers than 
were included in the main body of 
the study. 

The measurements that were ap. 
plied include: 

The Modern School Achievement 
Test, including six subtests dealing 
respectively with reading compre- 
hension, reading speed, arithmetic 
computation, arithmetic reasoning, 
spelling, and language usage. This 
test was administered in June 1937, 
January 1938, and January 1939. 

A battery of six tests devised by 
Wrightstone, to measure certain in- 
tellectual skills and aspects of social 
and personal adjustment. These tests 
were administered in the spring of 
1937, 1938, and 1939. 

The Comprehensive Achievement 
Test, prepared by McCall and Her- 
ring, including brief subtests cover- 
ing a variety of areas, such as health 
and play, reading, arithmetic, buying 
and using things, foreseeing conse- 
quences, understanding of people 
and things, manners, etc. This test 
was administered in the spring of 
1937, 1938, and 1939. 

A School Practices Questionnaire, 
prepared by McCall, Herring, and 
Loftus, which embodies descriptions 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


of a number of practices and pro- 
edures that presumably should 
duracterize an activity program, and 
which was designed to give an in- 
tiation of the extent to which the 
wowed purposes of the activity pro- 
gam actually were being put into 

ice in the classroom as re- 
vealed by the answers given by the 
pupils to the items in the question- 


naire. 

The McCall Intelligence Test, 
which is a multiple-response intelli- 
gence test of the multi-mental type. 

The method of direct observation 
was applied during all five semesters 
of the study. The classroom obser- 
vations consisted of (1) “coded” 
records, designed to measure the fre- 
quency of various forms of behavior 
occurring in the classroom, and (2) 
“anecdotal” records, which were de- 
signed to provide records which 
could be used as a basis for ratings 
of the quality of the behavior or 
performances in question. The ob- 
servers noted behavior under seven 
headings as follows: cooperative 
activities, experimental activities, 
leadership activities, selfinitiated ac- 
tivities, recitational activities, critical 
ativities, and negative work-spirit 
activities. 

In connection with both the 
“coded” and the “anecdotal”  rec- 
ords, a given worker would observe 
an entire class at a time and record 
as much as possible of the behavior 
that occurred. The data obtained by 
direct observation were treated pri- 


marily in terms of class averages and 
were not analyzed from the point of 
view of the scores of individual 
pupils, except in the case of a few 
incidental comparisons. 

The observer personnel during a 
given semester included from 8 to 
13 persons, each of whom, during 
the course of the semester, observed 
4 activity and 4 control classes, Each 
observation period was scheduled to 
last half an hour. The number of 
periods of “coded” observations per 
class per semester ranged from 6 to 
14, with a minimum of 12 periods 
during each semester from the spring 
of 1938 through the spring of 1939. 
The number of “anecdotal” obser- 
vations ranged upward to 20 or more 
per semester. 

In the treatment of the results of 
the “coded” records, a tally was 
made of the recorded instances of 
behavior in each of the different 
categories and from this was ob- 
tained a value representing the 
average number of occurrences of 
the behavior in question per pupil 
per period of observation. In order 
partially to eliminate cumbersome 
decimals, this value was multiplied 
by 100 to give the hypothetical 
average per pupil per 100 periods 
of observation. This value was 
separately obtained for each of the 
classes and comparisons between the 
activity and the control groups are 
based upon the means of these class 
averages. 

In the treatment of the anecdotal 
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records, a compilation was made of 
the instances of behavior of a given 
category exhibited by each child. 
This account was then rated for 
quality, on a scale from zero to ten, 
by four judges. The average of the 
four judgments was taken to repre- 
sent a given child’s score. The class 
average was in turn computed and 
the average of such class averages 
was used as the basis of comparison 
between the activity and the control 
groups. The ratings of these “anec- 
dotal” records were designed to give 
a measure of the quality rather than 
the frequency of the performances 
in question, but since the ratings 
were influenced to an undetermined 
degree by the frequency of the items 
that were being rated, the results are 
not purely concerned with the factor 
of quality alone. 

The reliabilities of the paper-and- 
pencil tests compared favorably with 
the reliabilities customarily reported 
for standardized tests. 

In connection with the “coded” 
observations, measurements were 
made to determine the reliability of 
the observers through comparisons 
between records obtained by two 
workers who simultaneously but in- 
dependently observed the same be- 
havior. The results of these compu- 
tations showed varying degrees of 
agreement in the case of the differ- 
ent categories, and variations also be- 
tween different observers. The ob- 
server reliabilities were deemed to 


be sufficiently high for the purpose 
10 


of the type of comparisons made in 
this study. The reliability of the 
sampling of “coded” observation; 
was measured by correlating the te. 
sults of the first five as against the 
second five or ten observation pe. 
riods. The reliability coefficients thus 
obtained, after correction by the 
Spearman-Brown formula, ranged 
from .01 to .95 in the case of the 
data obtained in 25 classes in seven 
control schools, and from .30 to .94 
in the case of 26 classes in seven 
activity schools. The range in the 
case of all the 51 classes combined 
was from .44 to .94. In the latter 
computations, the lowest reliability 
appeared in connection with expeti 
mental activities and_selfinitiated 
activities, with respective coefficients 
of .44 and .60. 

When reliability coefficients were 
computed on the basis of the scores 
of individual children, rather than 
on the basis of class averages, the 
values, after correction by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula, ranged from 
.317 to .563. It is concluded thut 
data based on these observations may 
be used for gross comparisons be 
tween large groups, but are no 
sufficiently discriminative or reliable 
to serve as the basis for intensive 
study of individual children or for 
detailed analysis of outcomes ot 
effects of specific practices. 

From a practical point of view, i 
is considerably more difficult for a 
Observer to note and record whit 
occurs when the pupils are working 
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m individual projects, or are clus- 
red in several more or less inde- 
yndent groups, than when the en- 
tite class, with each member in his 
qwn seat, is working on a common 
sk under the close supervision of 
the teacher. Since the former condi- 
tions of freedom prevailed more 
often in the activity than in the con- 
tol classes, it is likely that with an 
increase in the reliability and com- 
leteness of the observers’ records 
the increase in the number of record- 
ed items would be relatively larger 
in the case of the activity classes 
than in the case of the control classes 
(except possibly in the category 
of “recitational activities’). To the 
etent that this is true, it is likely 
that more reliable recording would 
produce an increase rather than a 
decrease in the differences between 
the scores of the two groups, and 
thus accentuate even more the trend 
of the findings reviewed below. 
The reliability of the data obtained 
by means of “anecdotal” observa- 
tions was measured (1) by corre- 
iting the ratings assigned to a sub- 
stantial selection of records by two 
pairs of independent judges, and 
(2) by correlating the scores ob- 
tained when the same squad of 
judges separately rated the records 
submitted by pairs of workers who 
made simultaneous but independent 
Observations of what occurred in a 
number of classes. These correla- 
tions were made on the basis of class 
averages, in keeping with the policy 


used in the treatment of these data. 
The correlation between scores as- 
signed by different pairs of raters 
ranged above .90 (after correction 
by the Spearman-Brown formula). 
The correlation between average 
scores assigned to records submitted 
by different observers in the same 
classes ranged from .31 to 1.00. The 
median coefficient in 21 such corte- 
lations (one for each of the seven 
categories of behavior in the results 
of activity and control groups com- 
bined during one term, and in the 
separate results of the activity and 
control groups during another term) 
was .81. In the first series of corre- 
lations, the lowest reliability appeared 
in connection with cooperative activi- 
ties (.38), and, in the second series, 
in the case of “negative work-spirit”’ 
(respective coefficients of .67 and 
.31 in the activity and the control 
data). It appears that in the case of 
most of the categories of behavior 
treated in this study, the anecdotal 
records supply data sufficiently re- 
liable to show general trends in 
comparisons between large groups. 
To provide material for more de- 
tailed analyses, or for intensive study 
of individual children, it would be 
necessaty to modify the underlying 
procedure. 

The results of the study are as 
follows: 

School Practices Questionnaire.— 
Results obtained by means of the 
School Practices Questionnaire, ad- 
ministered to grade IV, V, and VI 
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classes, are available for three sep- 
arate semesters. The scores of the 
activity classes were consistently 
higher than scores of the control 
classes, and the differences were 
statistically reliable. The respective 
average activity and control scores 
for all grades in each group com- 
bined, on the three administrations 
of the test, were 49.44 and 42.32; 
50.51 and 43.35; and 55.80 and 
43.95. The possible obtainable 
scores on the test ranged from 0 to 
105. Although these differences con- 
sistently and reliably favor the 
activity groups, the absolute differ- 
ences between the two avetages in 
each comparison do not appear to be 
large. 

Since the test calls for answers as 
to whether or not a given practice 
has occurred during a period of time 
rather than for detailed information 
as to the frequency of the practice 
and the extent to which it has char- 
acterized the work of the class from 
hour to hour or from day to day, 
the test perhaps does not fully mea- 
sure such differences as may prevail. 
To measure the actual differences in 
practice and procedure would either 
require a more discriminating test 
or detailed observations in the in- 
dividual classrooms. 

In any event, the results show that 
there unquestionably is a real differ- 
ence between the two groups. More- 
over, the averages indicate that this 
difference has increased somewhat 
with the passage of time. Further, 
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comparisons between the different 
gtade groups suggest that the differ. 
ential between activity and control 
classes increases somewhat as one 
goes from grade IV to grade VI. 

Tests of Intellectual Skills, Social 
Attitudes, and Adjustment—No 
substantial or reliable differences ap- 
peared in the results of the various 
tests of the Wrightstone series. The 
activity children scored somewhat 
higher than the control children 
when the tests were first adminis 
tered. During later semesters they 
lost most of this advantage on some 
of the tests. On the final tests 
(spring 1939), the control children 
were slightly, but unreliably, in the 
lead in tests of working skills and 
ability to explain facts. 

The two groups were equal in 
scores on a test of ability to appl) 
generalizations. 

The activity children surpassed 
the controls in tests of knowledge of 
current affairs, in tests of social be- 
liefs, personal adjustment, and s0- 
cial adjustment. In no comparison 
was the difference statistically teli- 
able, although it may be pointed out 
that the activity children maintained 
a consistent, although not large, 
advantage over the controls since the 
inception of the study in three of the 
tests, namely, knowledge of current 
affairs, social beliefs, and personal 
adjustment. 

Modern School Achievement 
Tests—Results are available from 
tests administered in January 1937, 
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January 1938, and January 1939. On 
two of the three series of tests, the 
control children were slightly, but 
unreliably, superior to the activity 
children in reading comprehension. 
On all three test series, the control 
children were somewhat superior in 
reading speed, but not to a statis- 
tically reliable degree. 

The control children maintained 
a substantial advantage over the ac- 
tivity children in arithmetic compu- 
tation and arithmetic reasoning 
throughout all three series of tests. 
The difference in favor of the con- 
trol children in arithmetic was statis- 
tically reliable in three of the six 
comparisons and approached statis- 
tical reliability in the other three. 

The activity children held a small 
lead in spelling on the first test, but 
fell behind the control children on 
the last two tests; in each of these 
comparisons the difference falls short 
of complete statistical reliability. 

In language usage, the activity 
children likewise surpassed the con- 
trol children on the first test, but fell 
behind on the last two; the differ- 
ence in favor of the control children 
was not statistically reliable on either 
of the last two tests, but approached 
reliability on the January, 1939, test. 

The general drift of the results of 
the Modern School Achievement 
Test was toward increasing superi- 
ority of the control children with the 
passage of time. 

Factors Not Measured by the 
Various Tests—By way of recapitu- 


lation of points set forth in an 
eatlier section dealing with the re- 
sults of tests of achievement, it may 
be pointed out that these instru- 
ments serve, in the main, to measure 
children’s competence in projects 
that are common to both the activity 
and the control schools rather than 
the outcomes of such additional proj- 
ects and experiences as are provided 
by the more flexible and diversified 
program of the activity schools. 

Among such unmeasured features 
are possible gains that pupils may 
derive from endeavors that are in- 
tegrated with the regular studies in 
many classes; gains in artistic per- 
formance; gains in oral composition 
and in other skills associated with 
class discussion, participation in 
planning and evaluation, and in par- 
liamentary procedures; and the 
values that may be derived from 
various special study projects, indi- 
vidual “research,” and other depar- 
tures from the conventional outline 
of study. Neither the standardized 
tests nor the observational tech- 
niques applied in this study give an 
adequate measure of the nature or 
the outcomes of such projects, nor 
do they answer the question as to 
whether such outcomes offset, or 
possibly outweigh, the benefits de- 
rived by the control pupils from 
superior competence in the conven- 
tional school subjects (notably 
arithmetic). 

Such evidence as is available in- 
dicates that the benefits which pupils 
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may have derived from the activity 
program are not of such a nature as 
to sharpen the children’s competence 
in the general tests that were ap- 
plied to measure working skills, 
ability to interpret facts, and ability 
to generalize in the social studies. It 
appears that such learnings as do 
occur must be tested by instruments 
more pointedly designed to measure 
outcomes of the particular enter- 
prises which the pupils have under- 
taken. 

Results of Observational Studies. 
—The activity classes made con- 
siderably higher scores than did the 
controls, both in the results based 
upon the frequency of various per- 
formances (coded observations) and 
the quality of the performances 
(anecdotal observations) in a ma- 
jority of the factors studied by means 
of direct observation. Only in the 
case of recitational activities (con- 
sisting primarily of pupil responses 
to teacher questions or directions 
during formal recitation) did the 
controls exhibit substantially higher 
average scores. 

Both groups exhibited more recita- 
tional activities than any other per- 
formance that was studied by means 
of direct observation (the averages 
for recitational activities range from 
37 to 76, while the averages for the 
other categories range from 27 to 
less than 2), but during the various 
semesters, the averages of the con- 
trol group ranged from about 30 to 
about 90 percent higher than the 
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averages of the activity group. The 
differences were statistically reliable 
in all comparisons except those based 
on results for the first semester of 
the study. The results show that the 
conventional type of recitation js 
emphasized considerably more in 
control than in activity classes. 

The activity classes exhibited from 
two to three times as many self. 
initiated activities as did the controls, 
The differences were consistently 
reliable. 

The activity children exhibited 
about twice as many critical activities 
as did the controls. Although the 
differences between the averages are 


relatively large, and consistently and f 


impressively favor the activity 
groups, they fall short of complete 
statistical reliability in four of the 
five semesters (the critical ratios 
range from 2.17 to over 3). 

The average scores of the activity 
children in experimental activities 
are consistently and substantially 
higher than the control averages (the 
averages of the former ranged from 
about 25 to over 80 percent higher 
than the averages of the latter). The 
differences were statistically reliable 
during the last three semesters of the 
study, but not during the first two 
semesters. 

During three of the five semesters, 
the activity children somewhat sut- 
passed the controls in frequency of 
cooperative activities, but no com- 
parison shows a statistically reliable 
difference. The scores in ratings of 
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quality of cooperative activities 
(based on anecdotal records) con- 
sistently favor the activity groups, 
and the difference in favor of the 
activity children is statistically relia- 
ble during three of the five semes- 
ters. Even during the two semesters 
when the activity classes lagged 
slightly behind the control classes in 
frequency of cooperative activities 
they still surpassed the controls in 
average ratings for quality (and in 
both instances this difference is 
statistically reliable) . 

During all five semesters, the ac- 
tivity groups surpassed the control 
groups in frequency of leadership 


’ activities, and in four of the five 


comparisons the difference is statis- 
tically reliable. In most of the com- 
parisons, the differences are relatively 
large, but the absolute scores of both 
groups are relatively small (ranging 
from 1.44 to 3.47 in the activity 
groups and from .32 to 3.18 in the 
control groups). In the ratings of 
quality, the activity children consis- 
tently, and to a statistically reliable 
degree, show higher scores in leader- 
ship than do the controls. 

The averages in the category under 
which were tallied items of behavior 
representing negative work-spirit are 
low and inconclusive. To the extent 
that the data under this heading can 
be taken to represent the discipline 
maintained in the classroom, the re- 
sults, as far as frequency of behavior 
is concerned, indicate that the con- 
trol children exhibited somewhat 


better discipline during the first 
three of the five semesters, while 
the activity children showed better 
discipline than did the controls dur- 
ing the last two of the five semesters. 
In no case, however, is the difference 
large, and the differences are quite 
unreliable. As pointed out in earlier 
discussion, the direction of the 
differences between the two groups 
with respect to scores in this category 
does not seem to be as significant as 
is the fact that the difference, in 
each comparison, is small and negli- 
gible. The greater degree of freedom 
and selfdirection afforded by the ac- 
tivity program has not been a signal 
for poor discipline and disorder on 
the part of the pupils. Rather, ac- 
cording to the findings in connection 
with the “‘work-spirit” category, as 
well as according to the independent 
testimony of observers who have 
visited many classes and have gone 
to the same classes day after day, the 
pupils have risen to the occasion in 
a highly satisfactory way. Reports 
based on informal observation 
likewise give a favorable account of 
the manners and courtesy exhibited 
by the children in activity classes. 
As indicated by the statements 
above, the observational data demon- 
strate rather large differences in 
favor of the activity groups with re- 
spect to a number of presumably 
desirable forms of behavior. It may 
be recognized, of course, that differ- 
ences of one sort or another would 
be expected from the very fact that 
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the activity program was designedly 
different from the traditional pro- 
gram. Without empirical data, how- 
ever, it would not have been possible 
to determine just what turn these 
differences would take, or to know 
to what extent pupils would respond 
to the opportunity to manifest the 
various forms of behavior that were 
studied by the method of direct ob- 
servation. The data definitely show 
that as a result of the opportunities 
afforded in activity classes, the pu- 
pils, while participating considerably 
less in formal recitation, have shown 
a decided increase in evidences of 
initiative and experimentation; have 
more often assumed the role of lead- 
etship; have participated more 
actively in criticism and appraisal of 
one another’s work without, at the 
same time, showing a corresponding 
decline in evidences of cooperation 
but, rather, while showing a higher 
quality of cooperation as measured 
by ratings of anecdotal accounts of 
classroom behavior. Further, while 
the children thus have responded to 
opportunities for participation and 
selfexpression, and have availed 
themselves of the greater degree of 
freedom afforded by the activity pro- 
gram, they apparently have not 
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abused their opportunities, for the 
two groups were found to be sub 
stantially similar in tallies and tat. 
ings relating to classroom conduc 
and discipline. 

To determine the immediate val. 
ues, or the ultimate benefits, of the 
various performances in which the 
activity children surpassed the con. 
trols would require more intensive 
study. More intensive investigation 
likewise would be required to de. 
termine the extent and nature of 
other learnings and performances 
that were not measured by the meth. 
ods so far employed, and to explore 
the extent to which such learnings 
might offset, or outweigh, the some. 


what greater degree of competence | 


that the control pupils meanwhile 
had gained in certain academic sub- 
jects (notably arithmetic). To the 
extent, however, that an increase in 
quality of cooperation, and in fre- 
quency of performances such as those 
included under the headings of ini- 
tiative, experimentation, critical ac- 
tivities and leadership may be te 
garded as valuable outcomes per se, 
the observational data indicate that 
important objectives of the activity 
program have been achieved to 4 
large degree. 
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IN WARTIME BRITAIN 


W. E. WILiiaMs 
In the Journal of Adult Education 


One of the first casualties of the 
war was the British system of ele- 
mentary grammar school education. 
In the expectation of mass bombing, 
the authorities planned to shut down 
education completely in the big 
cities and evacuate students to zones 
of comparative safety. Many parents 
rashly refused to let their children 
go, and many have been deluded by 
the calm on the home front into the 
belief that it is now safe to bring 
the children back. There have been 
social complications as well, caused 
by the mass arrival in comfortable 
country areas of thousands of slum 
children whose habits and language 
have sometimes horrified their hosts. 
But on the whole evacuation has 
been a success—a success, that is, in 
so far as it has transferred hundreds 
of thousands of children to places 
of comparative safety. 

But from the educational point of 
view, evacuation is causing concern. 
Children removed from the danger 
areas have had to abandon much of 
the old curriculum. Sometimes they 
are taught—by their own teachers— 
on a shift system; that is, they share 
ptemises with a school in the locality 
to which they have been sent. But 
many more have to “‘go to school” in 
whatever premises are available— 
church halls, village institutes, and 
so on. Neither buildings nor equip- 
ment are adequate. The one compen- 


sation is that many of these children 
ate seeing the country for the first 
time. They spend many hours each 
day in nature study, exploring the 
farms and ponds and fields; they 
visit places of historical interest; 
they do a good deal of practical out- 
door work, such as making chicken 
runs and rabbit hutches and bee- 
hives. If the war is a short one, this 
interval of informal education is an 
event to be wholly applauded. But 
if the war is going to be a long 
one——! 

Evacuation has so far been volun- 
tary, and three-fifths of the school 
children have remained behind in the 
danger zones. Their plight, so far 
as education is concerned, is disas- 
trous. The school authorities, very 
properly, have not opened the 
schools in these areas, and the chil- 
dren are simply running around on 
the loose. Some attempts have lately 
been made to improvise lessons for 
these orphans of the storm. Teach- 
ers are trying a system of house 
visitation which may be both heroic 
and ingenious, but which is also in- 
effective and extravagant. The teach- 
er meets four or five children at the 
home of one of them and gives them 
an hour or so of instruction. 

So fantastic is the situation that 
it cannot last. What the solution 
will be no one can prophesy. But 
some of us will be content with 
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nothing less than the compulsory 
evacuation of all children into 
specially-built camp schools in the 
country. It will be an expensive 
affair, but from the most unsenti- 
mental point of view we have every 
right to insist that school children 
are as vital a raw material as the 
radium or nickel which we are so 
carefully secreting in places of 
safety. 

Some types of school children 
have been more severely hit than 
others. Most of the junior technical 
schools, for example, are located in 
the cities, and the evacuated pupils 
ate deprived of their shops and 
technical equipment. 

The universities have been almost 
as badly affected as the schools. 
Many of the newer ones are located 
in big industrial towns, and they 
too have been bundled out. In the 
process, some have been split up 
and the various fractions scattered 
to the four corners of Britain. The 
lesser universities, which in many 
cases are acting as hosts to the 
evacuated universities, lack the space 
and equipment that the newcomers 
need. It is difficult to see how uni- 
versity students can be maintained 
through all this disorganization and 
lack of facilities. University teaching 
is already on a war-ration basis. 

The situation is not eased by the 
tendency of wartime bureaucrats to 
commandeer educational buildings. 
With a wary eye on the censor, I 
must not name the ancient founda- 
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tions that have become dormitories 
for air-force cadets or government 
departments, but I may say that 
wherever else there has been “no 
activity to report” in this singular 
war, there has been deplorably live. 
ly activity in the war of the official 
on the civilian. Educationists are 
now counter-attacking with vigor, 
and there is hope that we shall re. 
cover many schools and colleges 
from the hands into which they fell 
during the first days of the war. 
Adult education, on the other 
hand, seems likely to thrive during 
the war. The movement to the coun- 
try of large commercial organiza- 
tions and government departments, 
together with much voluntary ni- 
gration, has shifted whole communi- 
ties from the allurements of the big 
city to the rural districts. Deprived 
of urban recreations, many citizens 
are likely to turn to the cultural and 
educational activities provided by 
adult education groups. It is signif 
cant that, for the first time, govern- 
ment subsidies may be given to in- 
formal cultural education. The 
present demand for adult education 
facilities, tested in many ways, far 
exceeds the peacetime demand. 
This disposition of the govern- 
ment to look favorably on activities 
which it has not hitherto supported 
is one of many symptoms that lead 
some of us in England to a conclu- 
sion which may sound fantastic, but 
for which there is abundant founda- 
tion. A full discussion of these 
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toms would need an article in 
itself; I shall be content to enumer- 
ate them briefly here before I set 
out the expectation they encourage: 

Public opinion is violently stirred 
over the breakdown of children’s 
education. Education has never been 
a popular newspaper and wireless 
topic in Great Britain until today. 
Now it is front-page news. 

The government has shown re- 
matkable readiness to realize that one 
of the vital factors in sustaining 
home-front morale is the wide ex- 
tension of adult education. 

The present demand for adult 


| education facilities, tested in many 


different ways, far exceeds the peace- 
time demand. 

The BBC, which, when the war 
began, increased the entertainment 
ration at the expense of “serious 
talks,” has been so severely taken to 
task for this policy that it is now 
replacing these programs. 

There has also been violent public 
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protest against the silly wartime 
blunder of converting art galleries 
and museums into Civil Defense 
Centers. 

Publishers are unable to cope with 
wartime demands for serious read- 
ing; and inexpensive editions like 
Penguin Books have run into a 
period of unparalleled sales. 

One of the social phenomena of 
modern war is that there develops 
during its course—as though by a 
law of social compensation—a cru- 
sade for some sort of postwar right- 
eousness. We have destroyed; now 
let us build. The rehousing and 
antislum campaign was the only 
piece of reconstruction that emerged 
from the years following the War 
of 1914-18. Now the extraordinary 
concern for the preservation and ex- 
tension of education, which is already 
apparent in England, suggests that 
the winning candidate for the inevi- 
table postwar crusade this time may 
be the British educational system. 


W. E. Williams is Secretary of the British Institute 
of Adult Education. Reported from the Journal of 
Adult Education, XII (January, 1940), 9-15. 
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~7IFTY-FOUR former Pulitzer scholars, chosen from the 
lowest income groups in New York City at the time they 
entered college, are each now earning more than $10,000 a 
year, according to a recent survey. Of the 366 living recipi- 
ents of Pulitzer awards, 268 responded to the questionnaire. 
Only 4 percent are earning less than $1,000 a year. Free 
tuition, in addition to an annual stipend of $250 is awarded 
by Columbia University to the recipients of the award. The 


majority have entered professions.—School and Society. 











WHAT IS THE FUTURE FOR SCHOOL BUILDING? 
RAYMOND V. LONG 


In the Nation’s Schools 


Some 3,000,000 school chil- 
dren, about 24 percent of the total 
number in this country, are en- 
rolled in one-room schools. An- 
other 10 percent are housed in two- 
room buildings. These small schools 
are almost wholly lacking in the 
facilities essential to a modern pro- 
gram of instruction. About 58 per- 
cent of the nation’s accredited four- 
year high schools have less than 100 
pupils; 82 percent have less than 
200. Here again the educational 
offering is almost invariably inferior 
because of the exhorbitant _per- 
pupil cost of an adequate program. 
Very little has been done to correct 
these conditions, and something can 
be done. 

These facts are not new; they 
are well known to educators. That 
so little is being done to correct them 
is probably due to a lack of definite 
educational planning. Even where 
money for adequate educational fa- 
cilities is available, we find in all 
too many cases expensive buildings 
that lack flexible design and are lo- 
cated with little reference to future 
community needs—that, in general, 
show little evidence of long-range 
educational planning. 

The prospect of remedying mis- 
takes becomes dimmer as new build- 
ings are constructed because the 
heavy capital outlay makes abandon- 
ment impractical for many years to 
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come. Administrative units thi 
have low investments in schol 
plants are in better position to pla 
for the future. 

Local school authorities are fre 
quently censured for lack of vision 
and unwillingness to plan for the 
future. But these local authorities 
are usually elected or appointed on 
some basis of local representation 
with the traditional and implied ex. 
pectation that they will obtain for 
their ward or district its share of all 
appropriations. To expect such loal 
authorities to take the initiative in 
educational planning that in mos 
cases would result in large con- 
solidated buildings for some dis 
tricts and small buildings in other 
districts is unreasonable. The same 
authorities, however, can be con 
vinced through patient guidance by 
state departments of education that 
such long-range planning is ew 
nomically and educationally sound. 
They are generally willing to adopt 
such programs if they have som 
authoritative body—such as the state 
department of education—to which 
they can pass local criticisms and 
objections. 

A review of the buildings con- 
structed in the past five years reveals 
that generally little attention us 
been given to the kind of planning 
we have in mind. It is the exception 
rather than the rule to find in thes 
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new schools adequate provision for 
such important phases of modern 
educational offerings as community 
activities, recreation, adult educa- 
tion, medical and dental clinics, 
student activities, vocational sub- 
jects, music, and community as well 
as school libraries. 

What the future will bring in the 
way of further federal aid for school 
construction is problematical. The 
federally aided building programs 
of the past five years have, on the 
whole, proved highly satisfactory. 
Some mistakes were inevitable, as 
the PWA authorities themselves 
fully recognized. Because the PWA 
was set up by Congress as an imme- 
diate measure for unemployment 
relief, adequate surveys and long- 
range studies could not be under- 
taken. Consequently almost any 
school building project was ap- 
ptoved by the PWA authorities un- 
less it was obviously so poorly con- 
ceived as to constitute a glaring mis- 
take. 

It is recognized by all who have 
thought seriously on the matter of 
long-range planning for school 
buildings that little definite infor- 
mation is available as to actual school 
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building needs for the nation as a 
whole. The data from local sur- 
veys is too spotty to serve as a basis 
for estimating national needs. 

The consensus is that statewide 
surveys will require some federal en- 
couragement and financial assistance. 
Accordingly the National Council 
on School Building Problems spon- 
sored a bill in Congress to provide 
one million dollars a year for ten 
years, this sum to be allocated to 
the states on the basis of school 
population for the purpose of fi- 
nancing long-range studies. Since 
there is likely to be a lull for a year 
or so in any further federal appro- 
ptiations for school buildings, it 
would seem peculiarly appropriate 
during this period to inaugurate a 
nationwide program of surveys and 
studies to ascertain our school build- 
ing needs in terms of long-range 
educational and economic planning. 
These would serve as a basis for 
allocating future federal appropri- 
ations for school construction. This 
step is one means by which it is 
believed something can be done 
about improving the situation of in- 
adequate and obsolete school hous- 


ing. 


Raymond V. Long is Director of School Buildings, 

Virginia State Department of Education. Reported 

from the Nation’s Schools, XXV (January, 1940), 
18-19. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF RELAXATION FOR TEACHER 
AND CHILD 





HAZEL J. CUBBERLEY 
In Childhood Education 


“VW s live in a “jitter-bug” age. 


Tensions, insecurity, and uncertainty 
are the order of the day. With adults 
under constant strain, it is no wonder 
that children react in kind. Pres- 
sures are increasing; enrolments are 
at an all-time high in hospitals for 
mental diseases. 

The school environment too often 
contributes to an accumulation of 
nervous tensions. Eyestrain is one of 
the most frequently overlooked fac- 
tors conducive to irritation. Is 
there the necessary light without 
glare or shadow? Does the teacher 
move about the room so that she 
may see the blackboard and illus- 
trative materials from the same 
angles as the pupils? 

Noise and confusion are other 
common factors. If the classroom 
gets the full brunt of traffic noises 
either from within or without the 
school, is there any attempt to do 
something about it? 

Another element of first impor- 
tance in the environment is the re- 
lationship between pupils and teach- 
er. Group morale, consideration for 
one another, cooperation, and under- 
standing are vital for a relaxed 
happy working unit. 

Absence of stress and strain in 
the classroom is often indicative of 
fine working relations between teach- 
ers and administrators. An even dis- 
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tribution of teaching load, clerical 
help to score tests and grade paper, 
the elimination of unnecessary t 
ports—all these help to reduce teach. 
er tensions. At University High 
School in Los Angeles, Ralph Wad. 
worth, the principal, has been carry. 
ing on a campaign for the relief 
of teacher tensions for some years 
All principals can do something tp 
remove “useless tension producers” 
by “reducing class interruptions 
eliminating useless bells, condensing 
routine information in bulletins, 


eliminating useless faculty meetings | 


assemblies, and special events.” At 
University High School the teacher 


“know why certain things are being} 


done, and are kept free from wor 
induced by too rigid supervision. 
They are encouraged to use theit 
Own initiative to do things the best 
way they know how, and the admin- 
istrative staff constantly seeks to 
bring out the potential power of 
each teacher.” 

Fears and feelings of insecurity 
must be eliminated if tensions in the 
classroom are to decrease. Tenure, 
a decent salary, democratic relation 
ships between faculty and adminis 
tration are all important. 


There is increased recognition of 


the need for solution of the problem 
of teacher load. Committee and 
faculty meetings, experimentation, 
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reports, extracurricular duties, com- 
munity activities, homeroom con- 
tests, public performances, and 
special programs take such a toll of 
teacher energy that the wise admin- 
istrator will take inventory of the 
total teacher load, not just the pupil- 
teacher ratio. 

Play periods offer the teacher 
opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with her children. Play 
solves the problem of discipline. 
And the teacher who actively plays 
with the children will find relaxa- 
tion in forgetting other problems. 

After tension there must be re- 
lease, and after activity, relaxation. 
Frequent periods of vigorous activity 
alternating with rest produce the 
best results. Anyone familiar with 
animals must have been impressed 
with the complete and perfect re- 
laxation that immediately follows 
the rompings of kittens and puppies. 
If humans would let go as complete- 
ly there would be no need for articles 
about the importance of relaxation. 

The best kind of relaxation is 
untroubled sleep. Next in impor- 
tance is the ability to relax com- 
pletely at odd moments whenever 
the occasion permits. Unless such 
habits are firmly established in 
youth, the adult finds the process 
difficult to learn. For younger chil- 
dren a nap just before or after the 
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midmorning nutrition period will 
work wonders. 

Rest is equally important for ele- 
mentary grade children. Children 
in classrooms can rest their heads 
on folded arms and, through train- 
ing, learn to induce complete limp- 
ness. The room should be quiet, and 
the attitude of mind calm and 
peaceful. 

Alternate ‘stretching and relaxa- 
tion will relieve tension. Stretching 
tall and yawning should precede 
closing the eyes and leaning the 
head on folded arms on the desk 
or table. At first it will be necessary 
to relax the muscles consciously, as 
tension often continues even though 
the person is unaware of it. 

The teacher herself is so important 
a part of the school . environment 
that the significance of her own 
physical and mental health must be 
stressed. Too often teachers’ lives 
are devoted to their work with a 
fanaticism that defeats its purpose. 
The resulting tension takes a toll in 
diminished efficiency and is often 
manifest in irritability and impa- 
tience in the classroom. Teachers 
need to learn to play—to get away 
from the school atmosphere when- 
ever possible. Too many teachers 
have no interests, no topics of con- 
versation, except the school, the 
pupils, or other teachers. 


Hazel J. Cubberley is Supervisor of Directed Teach- 
ing in Physical Education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, Reported from Child- 


hood Education, XVI (February, 1940), 245-50. 











THE COORDINATING COUNCIL OFFERS A SOLUTION 





NORMAN FENTON 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


| COORDINATING council 
may be defined briefly as a coopera- 
tive organization of public officials 
and private citizens designed to im- 
prove the community for the welfare 
of children. The idea of community 
integration for child welfare seems 
to have broken out rather suddenly 
in many different places and under 
a variety of names—neighborhood 
councils, youth councils, human re- 
lations councils, community welfare 
councils, and so on. At present there 
are over 400 councils in more than 
20 states. An informal national ad- 
visory committee has been developed 
to direct the program, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles at the 
office of Coordinating Councils, Inc. 
It is interesting to note that child 
welfare has progressed consistently 
for more than a generation. From 
1900 to 1910 we had a rapid exten- 
sion of the juvenile court. Today 
the development continues with a 
drift toward making juvenile courts 
into guidance centers—especially as 
we begin to see the superiority as 
judge of the socially minded person 
over the legally minded individual. 
We still have far to go, but the 
worst juvenile court today is proba- 
bly superior to the best available 40 
years ago. 
The decade between 1910 and 
1920 developed many specialties 
for child welfare—psychologists, so- 
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cial workers, probation officers, psy. 
chiatrists, and the like. Between 1929 
and 1930 the efforts of these special. 
ists began to be coordinated in 
group clinical procedure. By 1928 
there were 300 child-guidane 
clinics, and the total has now risen 
to about 700. 

But while the clinic is greatly 
superior to the efforts of the isolated 
worker, it provides only a_ partial 
solution to the problem of delin- 
quency. There are two reasons for 
this. First, the child usually has to go 
back to an environment which the 
clinic cannot change. Second, the 
clinic has no power to enforce treat- 
ment. Parents, teachers, probation 
officers may or may not accept the 
clinic’s recommendations. 

The coordinating council supplies 
a needed social supplement to the 
child-guidance clinic. Essentially, it 
organizes the community child-wel- 
fare program so integrally that 
recommendations of the clinics for 
individual children are more likely 
to be carried out, and it improves 
environmental conditions that affect 
the lives of children. 

Data recently obtained from stud- 
ies of councils in the United States 
indicate that a majority report 4 
successful development and one of 
more of the following accomplish- 
ments: 

First, councils coordinate com- 
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munity resources to help individual 
children. Where coordinating coun- 
cls are in effect, children are no 
longer neglected, nor are conflicting 
recipes for their adjustment offered 
by different agencies. In other words, 
teamwork is fostered among child- 
welfare agencies. 

Second, councils report success in 
actual case work with children, in 
the reduction of court hearings, and 
in decreased institutional commit- 
ments. 

Third, there is a better feeling 
among agencies, a change in attitude 
which is a symbol of better mutual 
understanding. The morale of child- 
welfare groups has been improved. 

Fourth, the social usefulness of 
character-building agencies has been 
increased by an increased awareness 
of community facilities both among 
welfare workers and among citizens 
in general. Surveys and investiga- 
tions by coordinating councils in- 
sure that effort is directed where it 
is needed. For example, the Boy 
Scouts have extended their work in 
some communities because these 
studies have indicated that many 
children who were eager to join the 
Boy Scouts have not had the oppor- 
tunity. 

Among the desirable measures in- 
troduced by coordinating councils 
the following should be mentioned: 
community child-guidance clinic ser- 
vice; recreational programs, includ- 
ing supervised playgrounds and 
community dances; the clearing of 
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cases by local agencies through a 
social-service exchange; the inau- 
guration of big-brother groups; 
curfew ordinances; the licensing of 
bicycles; parent education courses; 
community forums; radio broad- 
casts on youth problems; and a 
scheme of toy loans in the public 
libraries. Coordinating councils have 
been responsible for the develop- 
ment of swimming pools, tennis 
courts, libraries, playgrounds, com- 
munity centers, and summer camps. 
They have provided special activities 
for children, such as Christmas par- 
ties, soapbox derbies, miniature 
boat regattas, pageants, pet shows, 
etc. In fact, experience indicates that 
the coordinating council is the finest 
technique yet developed to inform 
a community of specific needs for 
the welfare of young people and to 
see that something is actually done. 

Fifth, the councils come to know 
their communities as they really are 
and not to see them with the dis- 
tortion of local pride. 

In addition to their proven value 
in bringing together the agencies 
that work for community better- 
ment, the councils offer a great op- 
portunity for education in civic 
affairs. A questionnaire sent recent- 
ly to school districts in California 
where coordinating councils were 
reported to exist brought answers in- 
dicating that many schools are actu- 
ally teaching children about the 
work of coordinating councils. In 
some places student committees are 
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present at every council meeting 
and take part in the discussion. In 
others, senior social studies classes 
are invited on occasion to attend 
council meetings. These returns are 
encouraging, but obviously the edu- 
cational possibilities of coordinating 
councils are yet to be explored. 

In addition to experience in vari- 
ous phases of community life, our 
children need to get a larger per- 
spective—what might be called a 
feeling for the total process of so- 
ciety. The use of the coordinating 
council for educational purposes 
offers a possibility of giving children 
this broader view. The children will 
learn about the problems of the 
health department, the schools, the 
police, as interrelated, not isolated, 
facts. They may grow to think of 
the community as a functional, living 
process. 

At council meetings they may hear 
their own parents and neighbors 
discuss matters of the public wel- 
fare. Emotionally, they can identify 
themselves more readily with the 
improvement of community life. 
They have something definite to 
help them make the transition from 
the home and school attachments to 


community idealism and _ loyalties, 
The effect on them may mean 4 
genuine inspiration to do something 
for the social welfare. Attendance at 
council meetings may offer a thrilling 
laboratory experience in the social 
sciences. Since the council partici. 
pants are known to the children, 
government itself becomes some. 
thing near and immediate, not ex. 
ternal and delegated. 

Much is said these days that is 
ominous about the future of democ- 
racy. As educators, we should bk 
looking for ways of letting children 
make the choice of democracy for 
themselves. It seems possible that the 
feelings about American life ob 
tained from this idealistic, town. 
meeting-like gathering—the recog. 
nition by children of sincerity and 
devotion to the community welfare 
among relatives, neighbors, friends, 
and civic leaders—may help to give 
a greater reality to some of the prin- 
ciples we try to express in democratic 
government. Related to the materials 
of their other courses, notably in 
the social studies, attendance at the 
coordinating council should be an 
interesting and real experience for 
children. 


Norman Fenton is Acting Professor of Education 

at Stanford University, Director of the California 

Bureau of Juvenile Research, and President of the 

California Coordinating Councils. Reported from 

the California Journal of Secondary Education, XV 
(January, 1940), 32-37. 
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EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH A TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


ADELLE H. LAND 
In School and Society 


R the past eight years the 
School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo has been developing a 
program in teacher education that 
differs quite radically from the 
usual form. This unit, occupying 
half the student’s time during his 
last year, includes all the study of 
education proper and professional 
preparation for teaching, organized 
into a unified whole. The unit is 
placed in the last year because we 
believe prospective teachers need a 
broad, liberal education as a basis 
for professional study. Three years 
provide enough time for competence 
in the fields in which the students 
are to teach, as well as giving them 
some understanding of the major 
fields of human knowledge. 

This program of general study 
has a divisional rather than a de- 
partmental organization, so that 
students become acquainted with 
several related fields instead of just 
one. The adequacy of this training 
is a responsibility of the department 
concerned. The education staff as- 
sumes only an informal guidance re- 
lationship during the first three 
years, feeling no need to control 
programs so long as the students 
gain breadth of background with 
enough specialization to assure 
competence in at least two teaching 
fields. 


Admittance to the professional 
unit in education in the last year is 
on a selective basis. Since there is 
no single best measure of selection 
for teaching, a battery of tests is 
given, which, together with other 
techniques, serves to admit those 
who seem most promising. At pres- 
ent the following are used: vocabu- 
lary, English, personality, and voice 
tests; recommendations by subject- 
matter departments, the dean of 
women, and the personnel office; 2 
health report; and interviews with 
the education staff. All of these are 
considered together. Cumulative 
records of all students are main- 
tained, and close touch is kept with 
these, particularly when the student's 
fitness has been questioned. Through 
reorganization of student programs 
and activities, selection is continu- 
ous. Because we feel that teachers 
should be developed personally and 
socially as well as professionally, 
we are concerned with the extra- 
curricular activities of our students. 

We feel that the professional ed- 
ucation of teachers should include 
much more than technical skill in 
teaching—that students should also 
gain an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of their work as teachers, the 
place of science in the modern 
world, understanding of their own 
subject-matter fields in the light of 
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social needs, and understanding of 
children and their needs and prob- 
lems, and, above all, a perspective 
of the whole educational process. 

One way of assuring understand- 
ing of the problems these students 
will face as teachers, is to place them 
in situations where they will meet 
such problems, and because we be- 
lieve that directed teaching is the 
core of the professional education of 
teachers, the work is begun with 
actual classroom situations and con- 
tinues with a study of the problems 
arising therefrom. No courses in 
education, as such, are offered. The 
course of study is the series of prob- 
lems growing out of the student’s 
contact with classroom situations. 
The students, each year, ate con- 
cerned about much the same prob- 
lems. Here ate a few typical ques- 
tions raised: What shall we do 
when we stand in front of the class? 
How can we handle the problem of 
discipline? How shall we plan for 
teaching? How can the wide differ- 
ences in children be handled? How 
can they be accounted for? How shall 
we grade students? What can we do 
to get jobs? 

The answers to such questions do 
not always include all the important 
elements usually found in teacher 
education programs. But if we are 
consistent in our belief that all 
theory grows out of practice and all 
effective study out of needs recog- 
nized as such by the students, this 
is where the work must be begun. 
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If we aid in the solution of prob- 
lems as they arise, if we encourage 
these problems to lead into others, 
if we stimulate intellectual curiosity, 
our students may be expected to 
learn how to seek the answers to 
problems as they come up in teach- 
ing. Tools to enable individuals to 
find answers for themselves are much 
more significant than pat answers 
which give the beginning teacher the 
feeling that every question has been 
answered and there is nothing new 
to be learned. 

For this program a concentrated 
work period is essential. Two 
periods of three hours each and one 
period of two hours are provided 
each week. Observation and student 
teaching are not included in this 
time. 

A coordinator, who is also direc- 
tor of student teaching, is present 
at every meeting of the class. The 
coordinator teaches some of the 
elements, places all students in 
student teaching, makes the connec- 
tions between the various elements 
studied, and schedules outside lec- 
tures, tests, observation periods, etc., 
which will help in the situation. 
Without such a coordinator to unify 
the procedure, the work would lack 
continuity, show gaps and overlap- 
ping as do conventional courses, and 
above all be no more professional in 
spirit than separate courses. 

Teaching in the unit is carried 
on by the whole education staff, each 
member assuming responsibility for 
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particular problems in his own field. 
Discussions, lectures, demonstra- 
tions, field trips, reports, are all 
used, with special emphasis on group 
work, for which special training is 
also provided. 

Evaluation of the program is 
essential, despite the many diffi- 
culties in measuring teaching success. 
To comprehensive examinations and 
cumulative records, several informal 
measures are added—success in stu- 
dent teaching, reactions from em- 
ployers of students, expert opinion, 
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comparisons between students, etc. 

The value of this experience for 
other institutions lies in what it may 
suggest, since no exact copy of pro- 
cedures would be possible. Essentials 
to the success of any such plan are: 
(1) the selection of students; (2) 
a coordinator to relate the problems 
to each other and to other work; 
(3) the complete cooperation of the 
teaching staff; (4) a willingness to 
experiment with techniques; (5) 
long periods of time for work; and 
(6) a continuous evaluation. 


Adelle H. Land is on the faculty of the University 
of Buffalo, Reported from School and Society, LI 
(February 10, 1940), 182-86. 
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Current uotations : 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois: ‘The most valuable subject matter available is to be 
found in the large body of material, activities, and procedures 
which is not of a controversial nature. It is that which has 
become for Americans a common heritage. Our courses of 
study are rich in elements which inspire lasting pride and 
loyalty. There is no need to consume valuable pupil hours on 
programs set up by proponents of controversial or partisan 


issues.” 


JoHN W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education: 
“Five years ago educational radio was a phrase in search of 
a definition. Today it is a going concern. In thousands of 
schools, homes, clubs, CCC camps, educational radio is 
adding to the meaning of life. Radio helps the eighth-grade 
pupil to see his geography as an exciting adventure. It 
brings classics of music and literature to a busy housewife. 
It aids citizens to know more about the government they 
buy with taxes. But its possibilities for education of our 
people have only been scratched.” 
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In the North Central Association Quarterly 


Fee paper reports the opinions 
on selected issues of a number of 
high school principals who attended 
the 1939 meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Replies were 
secured from 264 principals repre- 
senting 20 states. The questions fall 
into three groups, the first being 
concerned with the high school’s 
responsibility to youth. 

Question 1: Should we decrease 
our emphasis on high school grad- 
uation and completion of high 
school work in four years and en- 
courage youths under 19 to remain 
in school until they can secure em- 
ployment or enter some other edu- 
cational institution? 

Yes, 160. No or doubtful, 104. 

Question 2: Should the average 
high school attempt to find work for 
young men and women? 

Yes, 229. No or doubtful, 35. 

Question 3: Should the high 
school eliminate the pupil-loafer 
who is more than 17 years of age? 

Yes, 168. No or doubtful, 96. 

Question 4: Should three kinds of 
graduation certificates, rather than 
one general certificate, be issued? 

Yes, 178. No or doubtful, 86. 

Question 5: Do employers want 
young people to be highly skilled 
in particular kinds of work? 

Yes, 48. No or doubtful, 216. 

Question 6: Has the NYA been 
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OPINIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


J. B. EDMONSON 









of sufficient value to warrant it) 
continuance as a permanent policy) 
Yes, 145. No or doubtful, 119. | ,, 
The inability of school ee y 
to secure employment has create g, 
new problems. In general the prin} c 
cipals show a willingness to accep) 
increased responsibilities for thei 
students, with the exception of the 
pupil-loafer, who appears to be if 
source of great annoyance. 
The second group of question 
concerns the curriculum. 
Question 1: Is it now feasible top 
secure a fairly uniform selection of 
core-curriculum materials for secon) 
dary schools? 
Yes, 126. No or doubtful, 138. ( 
Question 2: Have the programs of, 
civic instruction in our high schoobf ; 
been notably strengthened in recenth 
years? 
Yes, 192. No or doubtful, 72. 
Question 3: Should a high school 
give credit toward graduation fo 
work for wages during vacation 
periods? j 
Yes, 107. No or doubtful, 157. § 
Question 4: Should the hight 
school offer instruction in childf 
training and family problems? Ff 
Yes, 240. No or doubtful, 24. § 
Question 5: Is the Carnegie Unit 
outmoded as a device for measuring 
credit in the secondary school? 
Yes, 111. No or doubtful, 153. 
Question 6: Do college admission 
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' officers refuse credit for new high 
© school courses that do not carry the 
© traditional titles? 

© Yes, 119. No or doubtful, 145. 
Question 7: Can the average 


‘ | teacher be trusted to present contro- 


' versial material in the classroom in 
| such a way as to avoid adverse 


in criticism by patrons? 


Yes, 98. No or doubtful, 116. 

| The third group of questions re- 
» fer to school organization and policy. 
Question 1: Has the homeroom 
| become outmoded? 

Yes, 39. No or doubtful, 225. 
Question 2: Should statewide, 
| music festivals, debates, and similar 
| demonstrations be encouraged? 

Yes, 66. No or doubtful, 198. 
Question 3: Does the old type of 


' commencement program with an 
effective address create more local 
interest in the schools than the new 


type of program with its marked 
emphasis on the contributions of the 
graduates? 

Yes, 74. No or doubtful, 190. 

Question 4: Are the meetings of 
local, regional, and state profes- 
sional organizations now taking an 
unwarranted amount of the high 
school principal’s time? 

Yes, 63. No or doubtful, 201. 

Question 5: Should a classroom 
teacher be advised to take a master’s 
degree in a teaching field? 

Yes, 187. No or doubtful, 77. 

Question 6: Should a classroom 
teacher be advised to take a master’s 
degree in education? 

Yes, 26. No or doubtful, 238. 

Question 7: Has inspection or 
visitation of high schools by state 
agencies or higher institutions out- 
lived its usefulness? 

Yes, 110. No or doubtful, 154. 


]. B. Edmonson is Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan. Reported from the 
North Central Association Quarterly, XIV 
(January, 1940), 268-74. 
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4 RECENT poll of public opinion in Michigan indicates 
clearly and definitely that the citizens of that state do not 
approve of the drastic curtailments that have been made in 
revenues for their public schools, according to the Michigan 
Education Journal. A \arge majority condemned the 11 per- 
cent cut in state aid made by the 1939 legislature. The replies 
were: Disapproval of cut, 68 percent; approval, 19 percent; 
no opinion, 13 percent. Seventy-six percent favored as much 
money for schools this year as last, even if it meant a tax 


increase. 








LET’S TACKLE THE RACE QUESTION 


ANNETTE SMITH 


In the American Teacher 


/ Vearty all of us are careless 
in thinking and talking about 
“race,” yet it’s easy enough to get 
the facts and, fortunately, to present 
them to high school students. Dis- 
proving the race myth is one of the 
most vital jobs we have to accomp- 
lish today. It is upon the Aryan 
race myth that Hitler has built his 
whole dastardly program; it is on 
race superiority that all of America’s 
little Hitlers are corralling their 
followers. And it is the young peo- 
ple just out of high school who are 
falling for these inflammatory ar- 
guments. 

Anthropologists do not agree on 
all phases of a study of race; they 
do agree to a man that there is no 
such thing as a pure race. And they 
are unanimous in declaring that no 
nation can be called a race. Man is a 
restless creature and he has been on 
the go from the beginning. And, to 
coin a phrase, “boy meets girl” on 
his travels. Your students can give 
many examples of intermarriage— 
American settlers and Indians; 
sailors and girls native to countries 
where they took shore leave; Swed- 
ish girls in Minnesota married to 
boys whose grandparents came from 
Germany; Chinese students married 
to “native” Americans. 

If your students are of mixed 
nationalities and if you may do so 
tactfully, ask them to find out where 
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their four grandparents came from, 


Point out what a divergence there is J 
even among their own classmates, [ 


Have each student make out a family 
tree going back as far as he can 
Have your students draw a map 


of early Europe showing where | 


different peoples lived (see any 
ancient history). Then draw or note 
a map of Medieval Europe showing 


the migrations. Then try to find § 


these peoples on a map of modern 


ble. 


In regard to the “Aryan” argu. : 


ment, demonstrate that ‘‘Aryan” 


can refer only to a language, that a f 
nation, such as Germany, is a politi. [ 
cal boundary, and because of the | 
ease of migration can never be com- [ 
posed of people of any one race. f 
All Germans are not tall, blond, and 


blue-eyed, although the movies 


usually show that type when de- [ 


picting a German. (A study of movie 


racial stereotypes might well be in- 
cluded in this discussion.) The § 


American Committee for Democracy 
and Intellectual Freedom, 519 W. 
121st Street, New York City, pub- 
lishes a folder called Can You Name 
Them? which shows pictures of men 
of different nationalities. It is fun 
to try to guess their nationalities, 
and when the answer in the back is 
read you'll find that almost always 
you have made the wrong guess. 





Europe. The task is virtually impossi- | 
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This brings up the argument that 
students will undoubtedly present: 
“You can tell a Chinaman the mo- 
ment you look at him”; “Jews look 
different’; and so on. But of 
course it is a fact that there are 
physical differences among people. 
And here may come a discussion of 
the effect of environment on ap- 
pearance. Dress plays an important 

. A Chinese child born in this 
country looks different from one 
born in China. An Indian college 
student looks different from one 
who has never been off the reserva- 
tion. Europeans say, “You can tell 
an American anywhere you see him,” 
and while they mean this in no 
flattering sense they will say it 
whether the American’s name is 
Smith or Cohen or George Wash- 
ington Brown. 

General, loose, thoughtless state- 
ments lead to misunderstanding if 
not actual antagonism toward 
“races.” Mention some to your stu- 
dents such as, “Mexicans are lazy,” 
“Italians are quarrelsome,” etc. 
Have them think of others that they 
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have heard or used themselves. 
Point out that some people in every 
nationality have unfortunate char- 
acteristics, but that these traits should 
not be fastened on any one people 
exclusively. 

It is, of course, absurd to say that 
any nationalistic stock is superior to 
another. Some groups have had 
better opportunities to develop su- 
perior abilities because of favorable 
geographical or economic or political 
conditions. But every group has both 
superior and inferior members. And 
all peoples under decent living con- 
ditions can make valuable contribu- 
tions to society. 

An interesting exercise and an 
enlightening one is an examination 
of textbooks. Watch for such terms 
as “backward races,” “superior 
races,” and “the supremacy of the 
white race.” Alas, many textbooks 
used in American schools do con- 
tain such statements. Students should 
also note the treatment of the “race” 
question in newspapers. Are they 
fair to all groups? Do they recognize 
that race difference is a myth? 


Against Intolerance in America, Reported from the 
American Teacher, XXIV (January, 1940), 13-16. 


| Annette Smith is Educational Advisor of the Council ] 
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Zo halt a “‘petty racket” of selling copies of teacher exam- 
inations given in New York City at exorbitant rates to appli- 
cants for positions, the Board of Education intends to copy- 
right the examinations and publish them in booklet form.— 


School and Society. 












CONSUMER EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


Howarp E. WILson 


In Education 


(ConFusion and cross-purposes 
exist within the field of consumer 
education because it is a new and 
growing field. To me, consumer 
education is not an independent 
discipline such as mathematics or 
history, with a specific body of sub- 
ject matter or a definite group of 
techniques. In its broad and worth- 
while sense, consumer education is 
not to be identified with some spe- 
cial course, frequently and optimis- 
tically labeled “consumer econom- 
ics.” Consumer education is much 
too pervasive and complex to be 
confined within the straightjacket of 
school “subjects.” The clue to the 
definition of consumer education 
really lies in the description of what 
a consumer is. Each human being 
is a composite of many elements. 
There is the physical person, but 
there is also the social side of one’s 
personality, the ethical self, the 
intellectual self, the “political man,” 
and the “economic man.” Each of 
these terms emphasizes one aspect 
of the personality. The same is true 
when we talk of man as “consumer” ; 
we are simply emphasizing one 
aspect of the man that has become 
of striking importance to present- 
day society. By consumer education 
we mean such instruction as will en- 
able individuals to function wisely 
and efficiently as consumers. But the 
consumer is the same person as the 
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social man, the emotional man, the 
cultured man, the psychologically 
mature individual. The foundation 
of consumer education, and its fate 
are intimately tied up with all the 
other aspects of educational growth 
with which the schools concem 
themselves. 

As T. L. Norton has emphasized 
in his book Public Education and 
Economic Trends one of the primary 


needs in the field of consumption [ 


is the development of sound value 
standards by consumers. A great 
deal of attention has been given in 


recent years to the technical problem | 
of the selection of a given com | 


modity—for example, whether one 
can of tomatoes is better than an- 
other. In the schools this movement 
has been reflected in increased in- 
struction about buying practices. In 
the past decade or so there has been 
a really impressive increase in the 
amount of direct instruction on “how 
to get one’s money’s worth.” 

But grading standards—the gov- 
ernment’s grade on a can of toma- 
toes, for example—are meaningless 
unless the consumer has developed 
sound value standards regarding the 
characteristics of the product in 
question. And training in such 
technical matters merely enables 
him to make a specific choice after 
he has first rendered a value judg- 
ment regarding entirely different 
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commodities. He must first decide 
on the direction his wants should 
take. His basic problem is the rela- 
tive importance of food, shelter, 
dothing, and amusements in his 
total scheme of consumption. 

One must agree with Professor 
Norton, it seems to me, in his con- 
tention that value standards are at 
the heart of all education. What 
many of us call “character,” what 
the teachers of literature and the 
arts call ‘“‘taste,’ what is often 
called ‘‘a habit of critical-minded- 
ness’ —all these as well as that elu- 
sive thing called ‘‘money-sense’”’ are 
involved in consumer education. 

As we have said, the most tangi- 
ble effect on school practices of the 
rise of the consumer movement has 
been an increase of instruction about 
buying practices. The schools are at 
present giving a considerable amount 
of instruction in how to select and 
buy many commodities. However, 
observation of the buying habits of 
typical school graduates suggests that 
school instruction along these lines 
has not been very fruitful. Poor 
buying habits still characterize most 
of us, despite such instruction as 
the schools have given. 

The difficulty, I think, lies in 
two factors. First, adequate materials 
of instruction are not yet available. 
Instruction of children cannot best 
be carried on with written materials 
intended primarily for adults. 

An even more serious difficulty 
is that the usual school instruction 
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in buying has violated the principle 
that the maturity of the pupil, his 
interests and ordinary activities, are 
the clue to what may appropriately 
be taught at his age level. It may 
be unfortunate but it is nevertheless 
true, that most high school pupils 
have little to do with buying the 
foods and furnishings of their 
homes, or even buying their own 
clothing. Instruction in the direct 
buying of such items is for most 
pupils remote and unreal. The psy- 
chological principle of readiness 
seems to indicate that most direct 
instruction in buying goods belongs 
to the level of adult education. The 
schools could and should give in- 
struction in how to buy wisely the 
things that young people do buy— 
ice cream sodas and candy bars and 
baseball bats. The school might pro- 
vide buying experience by allowing 
pupils to help select certain types of 
school supplies. But the best the 
school can do will not furnish indi- 
viduals—whose memories are much 
shorter than the span between ado- 
lescence and full adult responsibil- 
ity—with the innumerable and de- 
tailed data of criteria for wise 
buying. The school may lay a foun- 
dation for the consumer activities 
of adulthood, but it cannot even 
hope to build the finished structure. 
For that, human nature and a com- 
plex technology, not the schools, 
are to blame. 

What the school can do is to de- 
velop the “value standards” which 
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Norton describes as the basic need 
of good consumer education. We 
might point out here that the whole 
philosophy of American education 
in the past has been one of “‘money- 
getting” rather than “money-using.” 
We educators have published one 
study after another—many of them 
misleading—to prove that every 
added day of school or college means 
increased earning power for the in- 
dividual. The depression has some- 
what shaken this faith and rather 
convincingly demonstrated that 
ability to spend wisely is as impor- 
tant as ability to earn. 

The very interest in consumer 
education is evidence that our gener- 
ation is seeing a change in American 
thinking and in the philosophy of 
American education. This shift in 
educational philosophy already be- 
gins to reveal itself. “Education for 
leisure” is one example. Civic edu- 
cation increasingly concerns itself 
with attitudes, emotions, and loyal- 
ties. There is greatly increased and 
vitalized instruction about the eco- 
nomic system, and economic courses 
are slowly reorienting themselves 
about consumption rather than 
production. 

Another area in which school 
ptactice is improving is in instruc- 
tion about the influences, including 
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Howard E, Wilson is on the faculty of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University. Re- 


advertising, which seek to form ap 
individual’s opinion. Analyses of 
the techniques of opinion-forming 
of the barrage of influences—legiti. 
mate and ulterior—which shape the 
minds of all of us are now a patt 
of the curriculum in most schools, 
A certain sophistication for pupils 
about their own mental and emotion- 
al processes, a study of their own 
wants and abilities and prejudices, 
of “why they behave like human 
beings” is increasingly a part of the 
curriculum. Study of contemporary 
society and social trends has grown 
apace in the schools. The schools 


are teaching and, I think must con- § 
tinue to teach, about the possibilities | 


and difficulties, the advantages and 


disadvantages to consumer interests | 
of private business practices, organ- [ 
ized consumer groups, and of gov- | 
ernmental regulations of both buyers | 


and sellers. 

It is this philosophy—the concept 
of consumer education as a view- 
point which must animate all in- 
struction in general education— 
which holds the real hope of educat- 
ing consumers. Consumer education 
cannot be regarded as a school “‘sub- 
ject.” It is rather a new and im- 
portant emphasis on a group of 


objectives which have hitherto been j 


neglected. 


ported from Education, LX (January, 1940), 


283-90. 
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PSEUDO-CONSUMER ORGANIZATIONS AND THE 


SCHOOLS 


COLSTON EsTEY WARNE 


In the Consumer Education Journal 


IFE in a glass house is not an 
inevitable deterrent to stone-throw- 
ing. If it were, spokesmen of the 
Advertising Federation of America 
would not have proposed, as they 
did recently, that classroom teaching 
materials be examined for “insidious 
propaganda” and “destructive doc- 
trines’”—by which the A.F.A. meant 
criticisms of business or advertising. 

Should an objective examination 
of this type take place, it will un- 
cover many examples of “insidious 
propaganda” for and by business to 
every one that even mildly criticizes 
it. 

In recent years, more and more 
subtle baits have been employed to 
lure consumer educators. From trade 
associations have come general 
pamphlets discussing the merit of 
rayon, of cotton, of wool, of canned 
goods, of milk, of margarine—to 
mention only a few. The great god- 
dess of science is harnessed to each 
of these chariots. We are told, some- 
times directly but more often by 
implication, to use more of a given 
type of goods. Generally exceedingly 
valuable material is mixed with spe- 
cial pleading. From a high cost per- 
sonal finance company have come 
elaborate and rather competent 
studies of how, in fields other than 
borrowing, one’s costs may be cut 
by “better buymanship.” (If an 





economic motive is to be suspected, 
it is that thus installments on -per- 
sonal loans may more easily be met.) 
From Better Business Bureaus have 
come warnings of the more obvious 
frauds of the less ethical retailers, 
together with subtle propaganda in 
favor of the rest of the merchandis- 
ing system. 

Little wonder it is that the teacher 
is more than slightly bewildered by 
the many movements that cry for 
attention and wishes for some way 
of differentiating the genuine from 
the fraudulent. Fortunately such a 
test has been suggested by Mrs. 
Sadie Orr Dunbar, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Mrs. Dunbar puts to consumer 
groups the following questions: 

1. What is the purpose of the or- 
ganization? Is it clearly in the con- 
sumers’ interests? 

2. What is it doing? Is it true to 
its purpose? 

3. Are all its affairs open to pub- 
lic scrutiny? 

4. Who organized it? Consumers 
or others? 

5. Who are its officers? What are 
their qualifications and past records? 

6. Who belongs to it? Consumers 
or others? What control have they? 

7. Who gives it money or other 
help? Why do they give it? What 
control have they? 
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8. To whom does it sell services 
or publications? Are their interests 
those of consumers? 

To give Mrs. Dunbar’s method 
meaning, let us apply it to a few of 
the efforts which bear the label, 
“consumer.” Here is the American 
Consumer, “the consumer-buyer’s 
guide to value and wise spending,” 
which is familiar to teachers of con- 
sumer courses. Is this a consumer 
magazine? Who runs it? What is it 
really doing? The facts are, briefly, 
these: It is a private business venture 
owned by Crump Smith (its editor) 
and Harold G. Johnson, subsidized 
by the A. & P. Stores, the Household 
Finance Corporation, Sears Roebuck 
and Company, and the Direct Dis- 
tributors Group. (Altogether these 
organizations contributed $12,000 to 
the 1939 budget of the magazine.) 
The policies of the magazine are 
held by the editor not to have been 
shaped by such generosity. This 
assertion is undoubtedly true as the 
editor had already spread such a 
tempting bait that these companies 
would have been unappreciative if 
they had not backed the editor’s 
attempt to make consumers respond 
in ways profitable to substantial 
business interests. The technique em- 
ployed is that of sandwiching inter- 
esting and valuable consumer com- 
ment between prochain-store and 
proadvertising articles. Another an- 
gle taken is that of consumer oppo- 
sition to trade unionism. Efforts are 
made to identify teachers with this 
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publication by giving the impression 
that it is truly their organ rather than 
the business venture of a private sub. 
sidized promoter. As an educational 
blind an editorial advisory board has 
been added which includes the 
names of many able persons who are 
not ordinarily used by such propa. 
gandist agencies. 

The National Consumers Ta 
Commission represents a somewhat 
different type of “kept” organization, 
It was made to order instead of 
ready-made. This group is the brain. 
child of Carl Byoir, advertising and 
publicity agent, and was organized 
as a deliberate attempt to line up 
women’s groups against the taxation 
of chain stores. To some extent its 
penetration has also been in the 
schools. Led by a well-known club- 


woman and well staffed by its strong § 


financial supporters it has dispensed 
its propaganda across America, even 


to the point of supplying ready- § 
made speeches for its local victims. f 
The label gives no indication of its 
captive character. A third chain-store f 
effort, the Consumers Foundation, § 
Inc., organized in January 1938, to § 
“promote the consumers’ interests,” § 


has become dormant through the 
resignation of Donald Montgomery, 
Stacy May, and Mrs. B. W. Hend- 
rickson, who felt that it was not a 
representative body seeking to en- 
gage in genuine consumer efforts. 
These strictures on  chain-store 
consumer efforts should not imply 
that the chain-store groups do not 
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have a perfect right to press their 
propaganda in the United States. 
Teachers in the field of consumption 
can, however, legitimately object if 
such efforts are disguised as con- 
sumer efforts. 

On still another front are the 
consumer services organized by 
magazines. Among the oldest organ- 
izations in this field is Good House- 
keeping magazine, whose seal of 
approval has been characterized as 
misleading and deceptive in a com- 
plaint issued recently by the Federal 
Trade Commission. This magazine, 
after its purchase by the Hearst in- 
terests, widely extended its list of 
endorsed products and has now, in 
addition to its seals and shopping 
services, undertaken the publication 
of a pamphlet series for consumer 


Good Housekeeping’s various 
consumer ‘“‘services” undoubtedly 
helped it achieve first rank in ad- 
vertising among the four leading 
women’s magazines. And other 
publishers can take a hint. So we 
find the Crowell Consumer Division, 
representing several large-circulation 
Magazines, raising a “consumer” 
scare and at the same time dissem- 
inating over a million of its own 
brand of consumer study pamphlets. 

Pseudo-consumer organizations 
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offer a real temptation to those in 
consumer education work. They 
have large budgets and publish 
attractive material, often including 
valuable information. They have 
been able to rally some support in 
educational circles. 

The danger of this type of ma- 
terial is, however, great. Its subtle 
combination of truth and wish ful- 
fillment tends to embarrass teaching 
and confuse the thinking of the 
students. Its fundamental aim, teach- 
ing students to trust advertising and 
business blindly, runs counter to 
one of the fundamental aims of edu- 
cation, which is to teach students to 
obtain the facts and reason for 
themselves. 

Fortunately no such choice need 
now be made. With many course 
outlines already established, with the 
flood of textbooks on the market, 
with free or low-priced study aids 
now being offered by the gov- 
ernment and by several nonprofit 
organizations, consumer education 
teachers can draw on genuine sources 
for their work. Undoubtedly the 
Consumer Education Journal will be 
a medium of exchange for informa- 
tion about, and analysis of, such 
material. There’s every hope that it 
will develop new techniques for 
consumer education work. 


Colston E. Warne is a member of the faculty of 

Amherst College and is President of Consumers’ 

Union. Reported from the Consumer Education 
Journal, II (February, 1940), 6-7. 





THE EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR 1914-18 ON 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





SAMUEL P. CAPEN 
In the Educational Record 


RIOR to February, 1917, the 
influence of the war in Europe on 
the colleges was less material than 
moral. Almost from the beginning 
college communities sympathized 
with the Allies, and long before our 
entry into the war many college 
officers constituted themselves pub- 
lic advocates of the Allies’ cause. 
Before our entrance into the war a 
few far-sighted university officers 
had begun to study the appropriate 
role of the colleges when America 
should finally become a combatant. 
But no agency representing the uni- 
versities, or in direct contact with 
them, had worked out a plan. 

Further, no government agency 
had estimated the indispensability of 
the higher educational establishment 
in the conduct of a long war. There 
was no provision for maintaining 
the continuity of educational institu- 
tions for the preparation of tech- 
nicians. No plans existed for the 
use of expert teachers in the special 
services, military and nonmilitary. 
No arrangements had been made by 
the army itself for the recruiting 
either of officers or technicians. No 
method had been outlined for mo- 
bilizing the research facilities of the 
universities. A still more serious 
handicap to the effective prosecution 
of the war in its early stages was 
the lack of any coordinating agency 
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to advise and direct the colleges, 
The immediate effect on the col- 


leges of America’s entry into the} 


war was very serious. There was 4 


rush of students to enlist, and the f 


first indications were that the draft 
would gather up all young men in- 
discriminately without reference to 
their availability for special services 
and without regard for the future 


needs of the country for a continu. f 
ous supply of technically trained f 


persons. College officers began to 


haunt Washington hoping to dis § 
cover the government’s intentions § 


regarding the colleges. 


Neither the Bureau of Education f 


nor the committee of educators 
attached to the Council for National 
Defense proved able to perform the 
functions expected of them. Wat 


activities ramified at once in scores | 
of different directions. It was im > 


possible to keep up with them. Many 
of them made requests of the col- 
leges for services or personnel. The 
effort to keep the draft democratic, 
to show no favors to any group, 


decimated the student bodies of the fF 
technical divisions of universities. 7 


For seven months after the declara- 
tion of war little progress was made 


toward coordinating the colleges f 


with the war activities of the govern- 
ment. The colleges continued to te 


ceive bewildering and contradictory § 
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instructions from different govern- 
ment offices. Committees worked at 
a single problem, solved it or found 
it insoluble, and then disbanded. 
Meanwhile student bodies melted 
away. Losses of 40 percent and more 
were reported in the fall of 1917. 
Instructors entered military service 
or were drawn off for nonmilitary 
activities. 

Finally, in February, 1918, the 
Committee on Education and Special 
Training was established in the War 
Department. Composed of three 
officers, with an advisory board of 
seven educators, this committee be- 
came the official link between the 
government and the colleges. The 
committee found that its first obli- 
gation was to arrange for the train- 
ing of technicians and mechanics. 
Accordingly it established 147 
training centers, most of them in 
connection with engineering schools. 
These centers were under military 
direction. Before the Armistice they 
delivered 130,000 trained techni- 
cians to the military services. 

An element in the training of 
these soldiers was the War Aims 
Course, a short course designed to 
cover the historical background of 
the war and the purposes of the 
belligerents. It was administered by 
a group of scholars, chiefly in the 
field of the social sciences. 
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In spite of this use of the en- 
gineering schools by the army the 
disintegration of the colleges con- 
tinued. At the same time it became 
clear that the army would need a 
far larger number of officers than 
had been anticipated. Consequently 
the Student Army Training Corps 
was established, for the double pur- 
pose of preserving the university 
establishments and of delivering an 
adequate supply of officers to the 
army. During the brief period of its 
existence it enrolled more than 
140,000 men. It was demobilized be- 
fore the end of 1918. 

It seems to me that the principle 
lesson of 1917 is that the scientific 
and educational forces of the coun- 
try should not again be caught un- 
prepared and unorganized. We now 
have coordinating agencies within 
the fields of science and education, 
but in my judgment we shall need 
more than that if this country is 
drawn into another war. Arrange- 
ments should be made in advance 
for coordinating the educational es- 
tablishments with the government 
agencies concerned in waging a wat. 

EpiTor’s NoTE: The American Coun- 
cil on Education is currently conducting 
a study of this problem. Suggested pro- 
grams for American education and for 
the federal government in relation to 


education, in the event of war, will 
shortly be announced. 


of Buffalo. Reported from the Educational Record, 


| Samuel P. Capen is Chancellor of the University | 


XXI (January, 1940), 40-48. 
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Vv do so many children 


leave our classrooms with a perma- 
nent distaste for reading; or, if they 
read at all, read only for the crud- 
est kind of thrill, trash that carries 
excitement but no beauty? In the 
elementary school, the emphasis on 
the techniques of teaching children 
to read is so intense that it is diffi- 
cult for the teacher to keep a sane 
balance and remember that learning 
to read is a means to an end. That 
end is turning out children who 
genuinely like to read, both for in- 
formation and for recreation. This 
element of enjoyment must be kept 
in mind even more strongly today 
because the truth of the matter is 
that if people do not like to read 
they no longer need to read. The 
movie and the radio are fast making 
it possible for people who never 
read a word to be thoroughly enter- 
tained and well informed on current 
events. We get from these two 
modern entertainers not only cur- 
rent events but book reviews, plays, 
stories, biographies, history, sports, 
travel, a little science, all without 
turning a page. 

Certainly we still need to develop 
readers; but the reading program 
must reckon with the powerful ap- 
peal of both the radio and moving 
pictures. Children love them and 
use them continually. Lacking the 
teading habit, our graduates will 
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lapse contentedly into the use of 
the radio and the movie for both 
purposes of information and enter. 
tainment. 

When a fourth-grade boy finished 
Kate Seredy’s Good Master he put 
the book down with a sigh and said 
to his teacher: ‘““That’s the best book 
I ever read in my life. If there were 
more books like that I would read 
more.” 

A kindergarten child was sure 
that snakes have legs concealed un- 
der them, just as caterpillars have, 
Nothing would dissuade him, al. 
though the teacher showed him many 
pictures in books and read the 
needed information. Later, at a z00, 
the child saw snakes, and was final- 
ly persuaded. He looked up at the 
teacher suddenly: ‘That book did 
know,” he said and added fervently: 
“Gee, I must learn to read!” 

Here are two kinds of reading 
that will make books a permanent 
source of satisfaction. And it is 
well to remember that many children 
are more easily lured into enjoyment 
of reading through informational 
books than through either stories ot 
poetry. Never has there been such 
wealth of well-written fact books for 
all ages. Teachers should know and 
use such varied types as: Lasius the 
Lucky Ant, Sea Horse Adventurts, 
The Little Toad, Child of the Deep, 
Mozart the Wonder Boy, Giotto 
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Tended the Sheep, Dancing Cloud, 
and others. 

To return to the literature of 
stories and poetry. The first thing to 
take into consideration is this: 
what the child is capable of reading 
for himself is no measure of what 
he is capable of enjoying. Particu- 
larly in the primary grades, his read- 
ing skill always lags behind his com- 
ptehension and enjoyment. The 
more retarded the child is in reading, 
the less his reading material matches 
his chronological age and social in- 
terests. Accordingly, while there is 
much literature now available that 
children can read for themselves and 
heartily enjoy, there is also a great 
deal of literature that should be pre- 
sented orally by the adult because the 
children can enjoy but not read it. 

Last autumn one of our cadets 
found herself with a group of very 
dull I-A children. Their reading was 
so low as to be almost nil, and they 
dreaded the period of struggle 
known as reading. At the advice of 
the reading specialist she reduced 
the number and length of the read- 
ing periods and began to saturate the 
children with stories. (Incidentally, 
being able to follow a plot that 
takes several days to develop is a 
step forward in appreciation; so we 
stress the serial reading of three or 
four books even in the first grade.) 

Shortly, these first graders were 
arriving in the morning demanding 
assurance that there would be time 
for a story by the end of the day. 
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They disciplined themselves into a 
state of seraphic virtue during its 
progress. Their enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of the teacher’s artistry in 
presenting stories was moving. I 
myself have never seen such a story- 
hungry mob. Remember, they were 
poor readers. What they were able 
to read was well under their reach of 
appreciation. 

Now what happened? They took 
better and better literature. The 
simplest of it was a year or two 
ahead of their reading ability. There 
was an enormous growth in vocabu- 
lary and a sudden sprouting of all 
sorts of questions. Best of all, the 
children suddenly saw some reason 
for reading. They were found por- 
ing over books between periods, 
trying to read for themselves. The 
reading improved by leaps and 
bounds on less time and drill than 
they had been having. It was soon 
possible to increase that drill be- 
cause there was now a real interest 
in reading. I might add that hearing 
words aids children in identifying 
those words when they see them. 

By reviving the oral tradition, the 
reading aloud of fine literature, you 
can carty children’s joy in books 
far beyond their ability to read for 
themselves and by so doing keep 
alive in them an eager desire to read, 
a faith in books. 

One other point in this connec- 
tion: We have learned the value of 
pictures as an aid to reading. Pic- 
tures actually carry the story in 
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preprimers before there is a read- 
ing vocabulary. But over-use of the 
picture-story may retard the child’s 
attention to words; he may have 
difficulty following a story told 
without the aid of pictures. Accord- 
ingly, parallel with picture-stories, 
let us keep some stories that are told 
without pictures. 

Another essential is that since 
teachers in the elementary school 
are chiefly responsible for the selec- 
tion of children’s literature they 
must know the field thoroughly and 
be able to judge books by sound 
standards. Here I am going to plead 
for two qualities especially. The 
first is distinction. Let us agree to 
omit the mediocre in both stories 
and poetry. We must not allow the 
cute, the trivial, to steal time from 
poems and stories of permanent 
beauty. Search for authentic litera- 
ture at the child’s level, literature 
that has grace and distinction. 

The second quality that needs 
stressing is vigor. We are mostly 
women in the elementary school 
and we lean toward sweetness and 
light. We need in the elementary 
school literature that is more robust. 
There is no use pretending our 
babies are so delicate that they can- 
not stand a shiver up their spines. 
They positively dote on a good 
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spinal chill. Our problem is to sup. 
ply fine literature that is exciting 
rather than let them find excitement 
only in movies or radio serials. 

Children like plot, action, sus. 
pense. Even in the name of social 
studies it is not legitimate to feed 
them twaddle. Last year I opened 
a picture book for young children, 
The pictures were so entrancing | 
was sure the story would be also, 
but what did I find? Two little 
children took mother’s order to the 
grocery store, bought all she sent 
them for, and brought the groceries 
safely home. Now I ask you, does 
even a Grocery Store Unit justify 
such thin stuff? No wonder the 
children take to Popeye and Orphan 
Annie. Yet every year we read dozens 
of such plotless, pointless tales, 
Better one good fact book on the 
grocery store than pseudo-stories, 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. 

The right literature motivates 
reading drill, enriches language ex- 
perience, and stimulates a lively 
curiosity in many content fields, 
Moreover, if we can feed children 
enough first-rate literature that they 
genuinely enjoy, we may keep alive 
their faith in books and make read- 
ers of them in spite of the ever- 
present radio and the powerful ap- 
peal of the motion picture. 


May Hill Arbuthnot is on the faculty of Western 
Reserve University. Reported from the Elementary 
English Review, XVII (January, 1940), 3-8, by 


special permission of the publisher, C. C. Certain. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF CORE CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 





EpGAR M. DRAPER 


In the University of Washington College of Education Record 


o!N the present decade a trend 
which has existed since the days of 
the Latin grammar school—the con- 
tinuous expansion of the secondary 
aurriulum—has been definitely 
modified. By 1935 about 300 sub- 
jects were included in the curricu- 
lums of American high schools. 
Most of this expansion, of course, 
has occurred in the last 40 years, in 
an attempt to provide learning ex- 
petiences suited to the needs of the 
steadily increasing numbers of pupils 
who crowded into the high schools. 
But about 1930 the term “‘integrat- 
ing” became an educational catch- 
word. During the last ten years we 
have done much to integrate en- 
vironment on the assumption that it 
would facilitate the integration of 
personalities. 

For example, up to 1930 it was 
generally agreed that the pupil 
should know something about geog- 
raphy and history and economics 
and literature. However, he studied 
his geography in one class, his history 
in another, his economics, his social 
and civic materials, his literature, in 
still others. There was not even any 
correlation of periods and influences ; 
often pupils were studying different 
countries, peoples, and cultures in 
each of their classes—the literature 
of England, the history of the United 
States, the geography of Indo- 
China. 


The core curriculum is one at- 
tempt to remedy this situation. The 
following are examples of ways in 
which the core curriculum principle 
may receive practical application: 

1. The Teacher Team.—tin this 
program the teachers of English, 
science, mathematics, and _ social 
science constitute a committee to 
select problems and correlate the 
work of the classes. If the classes 
ate scheduled to meet with these 
four teachers at successive periods, 
many adjustments can easily be 
made—parts of two classes can come 
together for committee meetings, 
special drill, and the like. 

2. The Common Problem.—This 
appears to have developed where 
teachers recognized that assignments 
in English, social studies, and sci- 
ence often overlap. Overlapping is 
not a bad feature when planned, 
but it is very disruptive at times if 
the teachers concerned are unaware 
of it. It is possible for the teachers 
of these subjects to study as a group 
and formulate the common problems 
which appear in all their courses, 
and regulate the time of their ap- 
pearance so that the work of the 
various classes is correlated. The 
contributions of each class can be 
clearly indicated and the time allot- 
ment to a particular class deter- 
mined. 

Valuable sequential correlation 
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can be achieved in this way. For 
example, it is sometimes very help- 
ful to have a given science unit so 
organized that it immediately pre- 
cedes the teaching of a particular 
social science unit. 

There is no straining here and 
materials which do not appear to be 
related are taught as before in dis- 
tinct class groups. 

These two types of correlating 
subject matter involve no reorgani- 
zation of schedules. Class periods 
remain the same, and the teachers, 
through conferences, develop the 
essential relationships in their work. 

3. Block Scheduling of Core 
Courses —A more highly developed 
correlation of subject matter is in- 
volved as soon as it is considered 
essential that pupil guidance and ad- 
justment be interrelated with sub- 
ject matter. Three factors compli- 
cate this procedure: First, it is es- 
sential that the same teacher work 
with the same group of pupils for 
relatively long periods each day. 
Second, a more inclusive correlation 
of subject matter is possible and ap- 
parently desirable. Third, it is cus- 
tomary to bring all the subject matter 
into the picture through the devel- 
opment of problems of large social 
significance. 

One practical plan is to form the 
English, science, and social science 
classes in blocks of three, scheduled 
at consecutive periods. The three 
classes rotate among the three teach- 
ers and are free for any type of cor- 
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related activity considered desirable 
without interference with the other 
blocks or divisions of the school, 
The pupils meet these same teachers 
three times weekly in an advisory 
period for additional guidance and 


individual activities. The three 
teachers constitute a “block com- 
mittee” responsible for the guidance, 
both group and individual, of their 
students and for correlation of sub- 
ject-matter fields within the block. 

This scheme is a workable plan 
for providing within the conven- 
tional pattern a closer union of 
guidance and instruction. Moreover, 
the arrangement brings an enlarged 
conception of the cooperative possi- 
bilities in all types of activities 
(curricular and _— extracurricular) 
within the blocks. 

4. Sequential Basic Social Func- 
tions —The organization of a regu- 
lar core period permits the teacher to 
work with the same group of pupils 
for a longer period of time. Usually 
the pupil spends most of the morn- 
ing or afternoon with one teacher. 

The longer period permits the 
development of a sequence of prob- 
lems of social significance to which 
history, civics, sociology, English 
usage, literature, speech, drama, 
writing, spelling, library work, and 
general and clinical guidance can be 
related. Most of the English work 
becomes strictly functional in the 
written and oral expression of the 
work of the units developed out of 
the large social problem assigned to 
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this grade level. The longer period 
and more intimate teacher-pupil re- 
lationship promote an understand- 
ing of the problems of the pupil and 
the physical, mental, and emotional 
adjustments he is making. 

There is still great emphasis on 
subject matter both within the core 
field and outside. Usually such sub- 
jects as mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, vocational subjects, home 
economics, and commercial subjects 
are taught in regular classes, al- 
though some aspects of some of 
these subjects comes into the core 
work. Experience indicates that the 
pupil’s contact with these fields in 
the core work stimulates his interest 
in the specialized classes in these 
subjects. 

In general it can be said of this 
program that (1) it removes much 
of the emphasis from subject matter 
and transfers it to some important 
problema significant to the pupil; (2) 
there is a conscious realization of 
the importance of subject matter in 
the realization of understandings; 
(3) skills and abilities in the various 
subjects can be checked as progress 
is made in the realization of the 
understandings; (4) life situations 
which are available at the various 
class levels are used rather than 


chronological subject matter; and 
(5) it is possible to break down the 
subject matter involved in the unit 
without losing the significant con- 
tribution of the skills, knowledges, 
etc. 


AN ANALYSIS OF CORE CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 


5. Broad Fields 
In this type of core curriculum the 
innumerable courses of the conven- 
tional high school are combined in 
several large fields, such as language 
arts, science, physical education and 


Curriculum.— 


health, social science, arts and 
crafts, and guidance. 

The pupils carry prescribed work 
in each core area for at least four 
of the six secondary school years, 
and follow elective interests in these 
areas in grades XI and XII. At all 
stages, the work in the various areas 
is related to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. 

6. Basic Social Functions Ap- 
proach.—Under this plan the inter- 
ests and experiences of the pupil 
determine his starting point as a 
learner. The aim of the teacher is 
to develop the characteristics needed 
for effective participation in the life 
of the social group. The basic func- 
tions of social life indicate the scope 
of the core program. These basic 
social functions are determined by 
examining society and selecting those 
phases of life which appear to be 
most significant. The usual program 
includes 10 to 15 such functions, of 
which production, consumption, 
education, and religion are exam- 
ples. 

A sequence is then worked out for 
the various grade levels. Centers of 
interest or major problems are se- 
lected for each grade, and activities 
and experiences developed for each 
level which contribute to an under- 
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standing of these functions in a 
society such as ours. At all levels 
such subject-matter content is used 
as will aid pupils to gain a concept 
of democratic life appropriate to 
their grade level. 

The following generalizations may 
be made in summary: 

1. Only the plans involving de- 
partment and teacher cooperation in 
correlating subject matter can be in- 
itiated without modifying the admin- 
istrative organization of the school. 

2. The more advanced types of 
core curriculums should not be de- 
veloped until the superintendent, 
principal, and supervisors are cog- 
nizant of all the implications and are 


able creatively to supervise teachen) 

3. All core curriculum prograny 
cover a much wider range of subjety 
matter fields in the elementay 
school, with the scope gradually dt 
creasing in the secondary school, 

4. Most core curriculum programy 
recognize the value of specialized 
specific subject matter. Courses it 
mathematics, foreign languages, sau 
ence, and the like, are retained ip 


the program. 


5. All core curriculum programy 
necessitate the in-service training of 
teachers at present. Current experi 


ments in developing core program 


are challenging our colleges of eduf 


cation and our teachers’ colleges, 


University of Washington. Reported from the Uni- 
versity of Washington College of Education Record, 


Edgar M. Draper is Professor of Education at the 


VI (December, 1939), 17-25. 
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(CHILDREN attend the movies on 
the average of better than once a 
week. They go alone or with young 
companions in two out of three 
cases. They attend largely over the 
week-end, particularly on Sunday 
and Saturday afternoons, only about 
one in ten patronizing theaters dur- 
ing the week. Programs over the 
week-end, in spite of the large pro- 
portion of children in the audiences, 
are not selected with a view to child 
suitability. One picture in five on 
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the average is appropriate for th) 


child, while one in three is definite 
ly objectionable for him. 

This great second school, whid 
in the minds of many educators his 
a more potent influence on character 


building than the public school sys 


tem, is run on a haphazard basis 9 


far as child welfare is concerned, 


often in competition with the school, § 
the home, and the church.—Claud § 


A. Shull in the Journal of Educs 
tional Sociology. 
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THE IQ: A REPLY 


BETH L. WELLMAN 
In the Journal of Psychology 


ay on the Journal of Psychology 
| (Volume VII, pp. 351-67) there 


* § appeared an article* entitled ‘The 


Wandering IQ: Is It Time for It to 
“5 Settle Down” by Benjamin R. Simp- 

> son devoted to an attack on my per- 
sonal and scientific integrity. 

Mr. Simpson is suspicious of my 
| motives. He accuses me of “statis- 
tical incompetence under the influ- 
"ence of wishful thinking.” He 

| speaks of the “pitiable inadequacy 
and shiftiness of the statistical analy- 
sis” and the “utter lack of depend- 
| able evidence in support of the 
| glamorous claims which are made.” 
These are strong statements. On the 
question of personal integrity I can 
only say that I think I am an honest 
person. In regard to the soundness of 
my scientific evidence the following 
may be mentioned: 

Mr. Simpson takes as his point of 
departure an article by me in the 
November, 1938, issue of Child- 
hood Education. This was not a te- 
search article; it was written by 
request specifically for teachers. Its 
purpose was to discuss implications 
of findings on IQ changes. From 
this article Mr. Simpson has set up 
(in his own wording) seven 
“claims” which are put forth as my 
claims. His next step is to try to 

* Eprror’s Note: Condensed in the 


— Dicest, V (January, 1940), 
-36, 


find evidence for all these ‘‘claims” 
in an article published in 1932. Mr. 
Simpson gives me no credit for ad- 
ditional contributions in this interval, 
since his remarks are confined to the 
1932 article. 

The idea of fitting these “claims” 
to this particular article originated 
with Mr. Simpson. The “claims” 
will not be found in this article, 
which was the preliminary one in a 
series. No single brief article should 
be expected to carry the weight of 
all the conclusions derived from a 
whole series, in conjunction with 
data presented by other investigators. 

Nevertheless, some of Mr. Simp- 
son’s specific comments deserve re- 
ply. He states: 

“Analysis reveals the fact that the 
IQ has wandered from side to side 
rather than up and down. It has 
wandered from Jimmie to Willie and 
then on to Mary and Jane. The 
writer of the numerous articles does 
not take the pains to tell the straight- 
forward story, such as other inter- 
preters of mental growth have done, 
of the mental development of the 
same individual pupil from age to 
age.” 

Apparently Mr. Simpson did not 
read far enough into even this first 
atticle to discover the presentation 
of changes for constant groups. In 
this article were presented (p. 122, 
Fig. 5) changes in IQ over three 
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successive six-month intervals for 45 
preschool children, over four suc- 
cessive six-month periods for 12 chil- 
dren, and over five successive six- 
month intervals for 10 children. Six 
tentative explanations of changes 
were advanced and the evidence for 
and against was discussed. 

In the other articles of the series 
ignored by Mr. Simpson the reader 
will find repeated evidence on 
changes in IQ for the same groups 
of individuals. 

Mr. Simpson’s second major criti- 
cism of my 1932 article is that the 
increases in IQ could be accounted 
for solely on selective factors. He 
is here referring to the fact that in 
one portion of the article the num- 
ber of cases was smaller on each suc- 
cessive test. The question he raises 
is a good one, so far as it goes. But 
even if there were progressive selec- 
tion of children, it still remains to 
be explained why the children who 
were given successive tests were 
higher in later IQ than they were on 
the initial test. There is obviously 
no selection when the same children 
are tested and retested, as in the data 
presented in the latter part of the 
1932 article and in the subsequent 
articles. In our study ‘Mental 
Growth from Preschool to College” 
only constant groups were included, 
and the same children were tested 
at preschool ages and again on en- 
trance to college. 

Mr. Simpson states: “One will 
search in vain for more than a sem- 
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blance of correspondence between 
the statements made in the text, the 
table giving the numbers of children f 
who took the tests at different ages, 
and the figure or graph purporting 
to depict the mean IQ on repeated 
tests.” After citing specific disagree. 
ments he winds up with the state f 
ment: “Finally the key to the solu. 
tion was discovered in a note of 
correction by Dr. Wellman in a 
later issue of the same journal, stat- 
ing that the figure had appeared up- § 
side down.” F 

If Mr. Simpson will take the 
trouble to check the statements and fF 
tabulations against the corrected f 


figure rather than the upside down ff 
one, he will find that they agree. The Ff 
error arose because the Journal did 


not submit proof of the graphs. All F 
reprints of the article were accom ¥ 
panied by the correction. To readers 
who did not have access to the f 
correction I offer my sincere apolo 
gies. Since the error was corrected, 
Mr. Simpson’s demonstration of 
disagreement between text and un- 
corrected graph seems unnecessary. ff 
The fact that the column of num- ff 
bers below Figure 2 entitled “All” § 
cannot be obtained by adding to 
gether the numbers given for the 
different classifications “Below aver- 
age,” etc., is a defect in the report f 
which, fortunately, does not obscure 
the main body of data. There are two 
explanations as to why the line 
headed “All” does not equal the 
sum of the other lines. The first ex- 
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| plains the seventh test column. 
There were two below average chil- 
dren and two “genius” children for 
whom points were not plotted on the 
curves. Similarly, there were three 
below average children not included 
' in the sixth test column. All other 
discrepancies are accounted for by 
another reason; namely, that a large 
proportion of the groups were in- 
itially tested at ages two and three 
years, where sometimes it seems im- 
possible to secure rapport for an 
adequate test. Such tests were, for 
convenience, labeled in our original 
data “no response” and were not 
used. If the patient reader will de- 
lete the line headed ‘‘All,”’ the con- 
fusion will disappear. 

Mr. Simpson would account for 
the increase of the below average 
group “on the basis of the low 
validity and reliability of the intelli- 
gence test given at so early an age, 
together with the elimination of the 
duller children in the process of the 
reduction of the group from 41 to 
7.” He asks: “Who knows but what 
in the meantime it was the dullest 
who dropped out, and the brightest 
who remained.” But it should be 
kept in mind that the brightest of 
the below average group tested 89 
initially. The seven initially below 
average children who had five tests 
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received a mean IQ of 112 on their 
fifth test, as may be seen by consult- 
ing Fig. 2. Whether intelligence 
tests at the preschool age are low in 
validity and reliability is a technical 
matter on which I disagree with Mr. 
Simpson. Discussions of this have 
appeared in my published articles. 

In regard to criticisms on the use 
of percentiles, it will be noted that 
since both actual IQ changes and 
percentile changes were presented 
for the same data, the reader may 
take his choice. 

Finally, Mr. Simpson winds up 
with a statement of his own high 
purpose in this bitter attack: 

“But to claim miracle working at 
Iowa that cannot be duplicated in 
other parts of the country... . is 
much worse than nonsense and 
ought to be exposed as such.” 

Has Mr. Simpson kept up with the 
literature? Dating from Binet there 
is much material supporting our gen- 
eral point of view. Substantial 
changes in IQ are facts to be ac- 
counted for by scientific analysis. In 
all fairness, I ask that readers who 
are seriously interested in scientific 
progress in this difficult field will not 
content themselves with Mr. Simp- 
son’s “charges” or my “reply” but 
turn directly to the published re- 
search articles. 


Beth L, Wellman is on the staff of the Child Wel- 

fare Research Station, University of lowa. Reported 

from the Journal of Psychology, VIII (July, 1939), 
143-55. 





UNIT THEORY AND PRACTICE AT WELLS 
HIGH SCHOOL 


PAUL R. PIERCE 


In the School Review 


= unit has no superior as a 
medium for socializing and individ- 
ualizing learning, and making learn- 
ing purposeful. The key to making 
work purposeful is to take pupils 
into partnership with respect to the 
educational purposes underlying the 
curriculum. At Wells, while a unit 
lead is not abruptly superimposed on 
the pupils, no effort is expended in 
artificial attempts to have the pupils 
“discover” the topic. The pupils un- 
derstand that the function of the 
core curriculum is to provide essen- 
tial aspects of living and that the 
contemplated unit is one of these 
aspects. 

This placing of the unit in the 
field of learning is symbolic of the 
entire initiating stage. The pupils 
do not undertake the unit enterprise 
until they understand what the en- 
terprise is and why they should un- 
dettake it. Leads are originally 
planned by a teacher committee. 
Pupils and teacher then develop the 
unit cooperatively, with such changes 
from the suggested lead as the ma- 
turity and constructive powers of 
each class warrant. To make sure 
that the pupils have sufficient grasp 
of the nature and purposes of the 
enterprise, the teacher usually sums 
up the cooperative discussions of the 
initiating stage. 

The developing, or work, stage 
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of the unit begins with cooperative 
planning of the necessary activities, 
This challenges initiative and enliss 
pupil responsibility. To take th 
time for this planning process js 
difficult for pioneering teachers, IF 
seems more “efficient” to prepat 
work assignments in advance and 
give them to the pupils without 
“waste.” Our teachers, however, 
strive to keep in mind that the wh § 
and how are learnings eminently 
worthy of the time they consume, 

Once work activities are under 
way, the teacher confers frequently 
with pupils to make sure that tha § 
still sense the direction and pur ff 
pose of the enterprise. Inexperienced 
teachers tend to let the pupils work F 
too long without this follow-up, with F 
the result that pupils become so im § 
mersed in their various tasks as to 
lose sight of the relation of thes 
tasks to the main undertaking. We 
have found it desirable to convene 
the whole group at times during the § 
progress of work activities for gen- 
eral stock-taking. Sometimes the 
direction of the unit is altered a 
the result of work activities. 

In the evaluation of activities, pur- 
posefulness has become the essential f 
criterion for both teachers and pv- 
pils. Where pupils are taken into 
partnership respecting the purposes 
of activities there is a marked con- 
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trast with learning situations wherein 
such orientation has not taken place. 

The unit is a democratic enter- 
prise. At Wells, teachers typically 
limit their advance planning of a 
unit to a tentative outline, which is 
not imposed on the pupils but used 
by the teacher chiefly for reference in 
case his charges venture too far 
afield. Pupils and teacher cooper- 
| atively plan the details of the unit 
throughout all its stages. The teach- 
et learns with the pupils. He frankly 
admits that he may not know the 
answer to problems that may be en- 
countered—if indeed specific an- 
swers actually exist. As the teacher 
experiences a unit with successive 
classes, his own background is 
greatly enriched, and the problem 
of teacher load due to advance prepa- 

ration is reduced. 
| During the course of the unit the 
teacher at times determines procedure 
on the basis of his professional 
knowledge. For example, the teach- 
| ets knowledge of personnel data 
should be utilized in assigning 
pupils to work activities even though 
this action may at times conflict 
| with the pupil’s own choices. Such 
occasions provide the teacher with 
an opportunity to develop the pu- 
pil’s understanding of the role of the 
specialist or technician in our demo- 
cratic social order. It should be 
shown that the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to make decisions based on 
confidential knowledge is parallel 
to that of the physician or other 


specialist in life outside the school. 

While various stages of the unit 
enterprise parallel the activities of 
deliberative bodies—a board of di- 
rectors or a town council—the most 
characteristic atmosphere is that of 
a workshop or laboratory. No basic 
textbooks are used and _ bibliogra- 
phies do not have page references. 
The pupils, working individually 
and in small groups, move about 
freely to use room libraries, confer 
with teachers, consult files, and 
apply tools in handwork. A hum of 
industry pervades the classroom. 
The teacher chiefly is “down” work- 
ing among the pupils. He is observ- 
ing, conferring, and, above ll, 
guiding. 

Many of our difficulties in indi- 
vidualizing learning experiences 
were cleared up by having each 
teacher keep a clinical record in 
one of his classes through two suc- 
cessive units. Individualization was 
defined as taking place whenever a 
pupil was given experiences differ- 
ent from those of his classmates as 
the result of individual character- 
istics or attainments. Participation in 
small-group activity was characterized 
as semi-individualized, while acting 
as leader of a group or working in- 
dependently was classified as a pure- 
ly individual procedure. 

The clinical records revealed the 
need of attention to the bases of 
selecting pupils for given activities. 
Our teachers utilized ten distinct 
bases, the first five, in order of fre- 
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quency, being pupil interest, aca- 
demic achievement, reading ability, 
intelligence rating, and special apti- 
tude. We decided that teachers 
generally were giving too much 
latitude to pupil choice of activities 
and not enough weight to reading 
ability and social backgrounds. In- 
creased use of personnel data filed 
in the school guidance clinic fol- 
lowed this investigation. Another 
result was much greater use of varied 
ways of learning, in contrast to con- 
ventional overemphasis on reading 
and keeping notebooks. 

When the gross findings of the 
developing, or work, stage of the 
unit have been separately reported to 
the class, the culminating stage 
begins. The gross findings are now 
subjected to analysis to determine 
the ‘elements relevant to the objec- 
tives of the unit. The next step is 
to organize these elements into a 
meaningful synthesis and is typically 
a cooperative, whole-class procedure. 
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The acme of the unit, however, 
lies not so much in the organization 
and recording of the unit outcome 
as in the realization of these learp. 
ings in the everyday life of the 
pupils. Do the units in English arts 
influence the recreational reading 
choice of radio programs and motion 
pictures of the pupils? Do experi 
ences in science develop effectively 
the thought and health aspects of 
the pupils’ living? In general, are 
adjustments made through meeting 
the problems of the unit ensuring 
similar adjustments to complex situ- 
ations of the world outside? To 
answer such questions, the guidance 
clinic studies the daily life activities 
of the pupils and systematically 
samples the experiences of alumni, 
How effectively the learnings at 


ingrained in the pupil’s personality, | 


to take form in desired activities, is 
mainly the result of how purposeful, 


how realistic, how truly individual: § 


ized have been his unit experiences. 


School, Chicago, Illinois. Reported from the School 
Review, XLVIII (January, 1940), 17-25. 


| st R. Pierce is Principal of the Wells ct 


BR 


me F the conclusions based on two 
years of experience of a group of 
246 students who entered the Col- 
lege of Commerce of Ohio State 
University in the autumn quarter of 
1937 are any criterion, then the fac- 
tor of employment does not hold the 
crucial position it has been given 
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traditionally. The two groups of 
workers and nonworkers, matched 
carefully as to high school records, 
intelligence test scores, sex, and 
nationality, turned in almost identi- 
cal performances in scholarship ovet 
a two-year period.—Educational Re 
search Bulletin. 
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SCHOOL CO-OP 


JOSEPHINE KREMER 


In the Clearing House 


es children in our school have 
at times been inconvenienced in get- 
ting school supplies because the 
school is located some distance from 
the business district. This situation 
was in part responsible for the em- 
phatic “Yes” which came when a 
group of seventh graders were 
asked if our school needed a supply 
store. Their recent experience as 
managers of a refreshment stand 
during a summer-school session 
gave them confidence to say, “Why 
can’t we start and manage a store? 
We can sell school supplies and 
candy and make some money.” 
When the group declared them- 
selves ready to undertake this ven- 
ture the raising of funds to pur- 
chase the initial stock was immedi- 


_ ately considered. Several individuals 


described the manner in which firms 
with which they had some acquaint- 
ance had raised capital, and the en- 
tire class studied the various types 
of business organizations in the 
community in order that they might 
determine which plan of organiza- 
tion would best meet their needs. 
The committee which had inter- 
viewed the managers of the local 
cooperatives gained the immediate 
attention and interest of all when 
they described that type of organi- 
zation to the class. The cooperative 
principle of distribution of profits 
to consumers appealed to the group, 


for in it they saw the possibility of 
managing an enterprise which would 
be popular with their fellow stu- 
dents. It was this principle which 
brought a decisive vote for the co- 
operative as against the corporative 
plan for their undertaking. 

Simple rules for the management 
of the “Green and White Co-op” 
were worked out by the group, and 
officers were elected. Catalogs were 
studied for list prices of supplies. 
The group then figured the profit 
they thought they should make, and 
set the selling prices. They were 
careful to fix prices that would not 
be lower than those for similar sup- 
plies in local stores. 

The next step was the selection 
of a form for shares of stock which 
included a statement of ownership, 
a blank for the buyer's name, the 
date, name of the cooperative, and 
the officers’ names. A committee pro- 
ceeded with the details of mimeo- 
graphing 400 shares. Speeches in 
various classrooms resulted in the 
sale of 325 shares at five cents each 
to grade children, their parents, col- 
lege students, and the faculty. 

The representative of a wholesale 
firm was called in next, and an order 
for supplies was placed. While the 
Co-op waited for its first order, a 
committee turned five orange crates 
into a combination counter-and-store- 
house. Other committees set up a 
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system of bookkeeping which would 
provide an accurate record of pur- 
chases made by individual customers, 
planned an advertising campaign to 
sell shares of stock and arouse inter- 
est in buying from the Co-op, and 
devised a system for keeping records 
of needed supplies and articles that 
would be satisfactory to or desired 
by customers. 

Within three weeks all details had 
been cared for and the Green and 
White Co-op became a reality. The 
business manager, who had been 
elected by the five directors, assumed 
responsibility for notifying those 
who were to serve as salesmen each 
day. He and the auditor checked all 
supplies as they went out to the 
counter and as they were returned. 
An audit was made of the sales- 
men’s accounts and a report was 
then made to the class, who in turn 
kept a daily record of receipts and 
expenditures. 

With the fine support of the stu- 
dents of the entire school the Green 
and White Co-op became a thriving 
institution which presented problems 
as well as pleasure to the seventh 
grade. An unexpected lull in busi- 
ness gave the class the problem of 
paying for a large order of goods 
with depleted resources. They need- 
ed to find a person who would 
accept a promissory note or mort- 
gage on the store for the required 
sum of money, so that the Co-op 
could be prompt in meeting its 
financial obligations. The details of 
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such a transaction were studied by 
the group and the manager was in. 
structed to execute the note when 
the lender was found. 

During the course of the year the 
Green and White Co-op returned to 
consumers dividends which averaged 
15 percent on all purchases, and paid 
off the entire stock issue with stock 
dividends of 20 percent. 

A committee reworked and sup 
plemented the original rules for the 


organization and management of the | 


store so that a smooth functioning 
was perfected. Managing the store 


gave the seventh-grade class a need | 
for understanding the principles and ’ 
techniques involved in preparing an | 
order for supplies, checking in- | 
voices, marking goods to allow for | 
a margin of profit, figuring profit | 


and loss, keeping daily cash accounts, 
raising capital by a sale of shares 
of stock, making change, figuring 
stockholders’ and consumers’ divi- 


dends, executing a promissory note | 
and mortgage, establishing credit | 
with wholesale firms, using cash and | 


credit systems for buying and sell- 


ing, opening savings and checking | 


accounts. 


In executing their responsibilities | 


the class had to give talks before 
various organizations, arrange intet- 
views with salesmen, deal pleasantly 
and courteously with both satisfied 
and disgruntled customers, meet 
businessmen who gave needed infor- 
mation on the practices of coopera- 
tives, carry on correspondence with 
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casses from other schools who 
sought information on cooperatives, 
and write to business firms. 

The success of their own cooper- 
ative led the pupils into a compre- 
hensive study of the activities of 
cooperatives in their own state, in 
the nation, and in foreign countries. 
A few rugged individualists who 
doubted the superiority of a cooper- 
ative over the corporative enter- 
prise challenged the supporters of 
the cooperative to a debate. This 
encouraged students to make a 
further study from which they 
would be able to generalize on the 
benefits or disadvantages which come 
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Variations : me a 


% In some of the very small high 
schools, teachers are teaching two or 
more classes at the same time by using 
supervised correspondence study courses 
as individualized instructional materials. 
It is not infrequent, for example, for 
a mathematics teacher in such a high 
school to teach elementary algebra, plane 
geometry, and advanced algebra to a 
group of 20 to 30 pupils in one period, 
each pupil having his own individual- 
ized materials from which to study. 
Hundreds of schools are likewise buying 
single copies of supervised correspon- 
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Josephine Kremer was Supervising Instructor of the 
Training School, State Teachers College, Bemidji, 
Minnesota, when the project was carried out but 
now is Supervisor of Elementary Schools in Austin, 
Minnesota. Reported from the Clearing House, XIV 
(December, 1939), 231-32. 
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from both types of organization. 

Of course the real significance of 
this experiment to the pupils and 
the teacher lies in the abundant op- 
portunity for pupil initiative and 
resourcefulness and in the fact that 
the pupils worked together in a 
cooperative enterprise. The class 
developed their ability to face and 
solve problems. Individual students 
who had found few opportunities to 
demonstrate their reliability and re- 
sourcefulness in several cases found 
themselves making contributions 
which won them the respect and 
appreciation of their fellows and 
gave them selfconfidence. 





dence courses for use as teacher outlines. 
(In the Phi Delta Kappan.) 


% High School students in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, are making a success of what is 
believed to be the first student news- 
paper representing all the high schools 
in one system. The paper is well balanced 
with material from each of the three 
high schools in the city and students are 
bound together by their common inter- 
est in a common publication. Classes in 
news writing are responsible for cover- 
ing their schools. (In School Activities.) 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky of the University of Michigan 
School of Education faculty has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to 
accept the associate directorship of 
the American Youth Commission. 
. . .» Blanche M. Stover is the new 
editor of Practical Home Economics. 
.. . . Carroll R. Reed, superinten- 
dent of the Minneapolis, Minn., 
public schools, has been elected 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. . . . 
Ruth Cunningham has been named 
executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the NEA with head- 
quarters at Washington, D.C., suc- 
ceeding Edna Simmons. . . . Frank 
P. Graves, commissioner of educa- 
tion for the state of New York, will 
retire on July 1, 1940. . . . George 
Mallory Jones, editor of The School, 
published by the Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, 
died on January 5 at the age of 66. 
.... Marvin L. Darsie, dean of the 
school of education, University of 
California at Los Angeles, died re- 
cently at the age of 52... . Burton 
D. McCormick has retired as chief 
of the bureau of instructional super- 
vision in the elementary education 
division of the New York State De- 
partment of Education. ... Fred B. 
Painter of the Ithaca, N. Y., public 
schools, has been appointed acting 
associate educational supervisor in 
the division of elementary education 
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of the New York State Department 
of Education. . . . Ernest E. Brown, 
former president of the Northwest. 
ern State Teachers College, Alva 
Okla., has been named director of 
curriculum research in the Oklahom 
State Department of Education. . ,, 
M. W. Thompson has been appoint. 
ed director of health and physical 
education for the state of Georgia 
... » Frederick E. Coombs, pro 
fessor of elementary methods at the 
University of Toronto, died recent. 
ly... . George H. Geyer, district 
superintendent of schools, Wes 
wood, Calif., has been named direr. 
tor of the Glendale, Calif., Junior 
College. .. . Ward P. Beard of the 
U. S. Forest Service has been ap 
pointed specialist in agricultural edu: 
cation of the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation. . . . George H. Deer ha 
been appointed professor of educ: 
tion at the Livingston, Ala., State 
Teachers College. . . . Joe Jennings 
is the newly appointed superin- 
tendent of Indian Education for the 
Eastern Tribes with offices in Wash- 
ington, D.C. . . . John W. Brooker 
has been elected superintendent of 
public instruction for Kentucky. . .. 
C. G. Haines of Harvard University 
has been elected president of the 
Pueblo, Colo., Junior College. . .. 
Ray E. Cheney, superintendent of 
the River Forest, Ill., schools, will 
become superintendent at Elizabeth, 
N. J., on the retirement of Ira 1. 
Chapman on July 1... . . Raymon 
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M. Kistler, pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. 
Y., has been appointed president of 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Penna. 
...+ Roy M. Green has succeeded 
Charles A. Lory as president of the 
Colorado State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts... . 
Henry J. Gerling, superintendent 
of instruction of the St. Louis, Mo., 
schools, has resigned and George 
L. Hawkins, assistant superintendent, 
has been appointed acting superin- 
tendent. . . . Roscoe L. West, 
president of the Trenton, N. J., 
State Teachers College, has been 
elected president of the Eastern 
States Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers. . . . Edwin E. 
Wood, president of Cumberland 
College, Williamsburg, Ky., died re- 
cently at the age of 73. ...J. 
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Wayne Wrightstone has resigned 
from the faculty of Ohio State Uni- 
versity to become assistant director 
of the Bureau of Reference, Re- 
search, and Statistics of the New 
York City Board of Education. . . . 
J. Oliver Buswell has been dismissed 
as president of Wheaton, IIl., Col- 
lege by the trustees. . . . Rev. Ray- 
mond Y. Kirk, dean of the school of 
education of Duquesne University, 
has been appointed president of the 
university on the resignation of the 
Very Rev. J. J. Callahan... . H. 
M. Corning has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Colorado Springs 
public schools. James J. 
McEntee, executive assistant director 
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of the CCC, has been named direc- 
tor, succeeding the late Robert 
Fechner. 


THE one-room rural school will get 
off the American landscape if this 
country takes to heart a report on 
“Education Through the Schools” 
prepared for presentation to the 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy held in Wash- 
ington, January 18 to 20. In listing 
what this country needs education- 
ally ‘“‘in order of primacy rather than 
in logical sequence” the report puts 
first “educational opportunity for 
every child,” and as its first essential 
“Jarger units of local school admin- 
istration. . . . The district school can 
and should be replaced,” the re- 
port says. “There is no longer any 
justification for the district organi- 
zation that exists in most of the 
states .. . By far the majority of 
the 120,000 local school jurisdic- 
tions are small units that cannot 
possibly support an adequate school 
program. Even with an exhorbitant 
tax rate the school funds of most 
of these units are not sufficient to 
pay a teacher's salary, to say nothing 
of the cost of buildings and equip- 
ment, books, supplies, and trans- 
portation.” 

Populous New York state is cited 
as an example, with more than half 
its 7,912 school units serving fewer 
than 20 children. Nearly two-thirds 
of all school buildings in the coun- 
try are said to be “one-room schools 
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serving small populations.” But it 
is also noted that ‘‘fully one-third of 
the states have already made a start 
at replanning their school adminis- 
tration units.” Educational phil- 
osophy underlying this insistent de- 
mand for larger schools, more 
teachers, is that education is a proc- 
ess of growth, and growth is stunted 
where experience and opportunity 
are limited. The report holds that 
the farm child should have a right 
to a good education as well as the 
city child; and that little schools 
cannot provide the longer school 
life which is the modern trend, with 
nursery school and _ kindergarten 
preceding grade school and school 
opportunities needed for youths up 
to 20 who haven’t yet found their 
Occupational niche. 


For youth who are going to college 
the high school has a program. 
There may be some question as to 
whether it is the best conceivable 
program, but at least it is a com- 
monly accepted method of prepar- 
ing for college. For youth who are 
able to enter the skilled industries 
the high school offers vocational 
education. But for those who are not 
going to college or not likely to be 
able to enter the highly skilled vo- 
cations and who constitute an esti- 
mated 50 percent of all youth in 
high school, what program of edu- 
cation should be offered? It is with 
the answer to this question of what 
to do about these educationally neg- 
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lected youth that Dr. B. L. Dodds 
now on the educational staff of 
Purdue University, writes in Tha 
All May Learn, which was published 
as the November issue of The Bulle. 
tin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. This 
handbook was prepared by Dr 
Dodds while on the staff of this 


Association’s Committee on Impl} 


mentation and is issued as an official 
publication of the Association in the 
pattern set by the Orientation Com. 
mittee with its previously published 
Issues and Functions Reports. Tha 
All May Learn is written primarily 
to be used as a handbook of infor. 
mation for the use of American 
secondary-school principals and 
teachers who are trying to adjust 
the programs of their schools to the 
educational needs of all youth. I 
marshals and interprets the bes 
answers to be found in educational 
research and theory and in current 
school-practice to such questions as: 
Who is the “nonacademic’”? Whit 
is he like? What are his educationd 
needs? Is he a normal individual! 
What are his social needs? What are 
his vocational needs? What adjust 
ments in program are schools mak 
ing? The volume thus makes avail 
able to high school principals 
faculties, and students in schools of 
education in convenient form a 
evaluation by a keen student of sec 
ondary education of what has beet 
written and done about this mos 
important of current secondafy 
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school problems. The Bulletin may 
be secured from the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for $1.10 postpaid. 


CoMPARISON of the cost of electric 
power to the Knoxville, Ky., schools 
before and after acquisition of the 
power plant by the city shows a 
considerable saving. For the month 
of October when the plant was pri- 
vately owned the schools’ bill was 
$1,714.28. A year later, when the 
city operated the plant, the bill was 
$915.69. 


A SERIES of state-wide programs de- 
signed to contribute to the improve- 
ment of teacher education through- 
out the United States will be ini- 
tiated in New York, Michigan, and 
Georgia according to an announce- 
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ment made by Dr. Karl W. Bige- 
low, Director of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. These studies 
are to be undertaken immediately 
with the support of the Commission, 
made possible by a special grant of 
$168,000 received from the General 
Education Board, said Dr. Bigelow. 
They will represent an additional 
step in the Commission’s program 
for the cooperative improvement of 
teacher education. The decision to 
allocate funds for the conduct of 
the studies followed the request of 
educators in the various states call- 
ing attention to particular problems 
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and together offering a diverse ap- 
proach to the national problem it- 
self. In each instance a representa- 
tive group of educators within the 
state will plan and supervise the 
program. The New York program 
will be sponsored by the Association 
of the Colleges and Universities of 
the State of New York and carried 
out under a committee headed by 
Dr. Edmund E. Day, President of 
Cornell University. Dean Howard 
E. B. Speight of Swarthmore Col- 
lege has been appointed coordin- 
ating officer. Special attention will 
be paid to problems resulting from 
the recent Regents’ Inquiry into the 
character and cost of public educa- 
tion in New York and new educa- 
tional requirements for elementary 
and secondary school teachers, in 
each case calling for an additional 
year of instruction. In Michigan the 
recent enactment of a law giving the 
Board of Education complete con- 
trol of the certification of teachers 
makes the study unusually timely. 
The work will be sponsored by a 
special committee appointed by the 
State Department of Education, with 
Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, as chair- 
man. Dr. H. L. Turner, formerly of 
the Michigan State Normal College, 
has been appointed coordinating 
director. The Georgia study, spon- 
sored by the State Education De- 
partment’s Advisory Committee on 
Teacher. Education and Curriculum, 
will be under a special committee 
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headed by M. E. Thompson, State 
Director of Teacher Education. It 
will place particular emphasis on 
the development of leadership for 
improving teacher education with 
respect to child growth and devel- 
opment. Two-thirds of the expendi- 
ture will be devoted to study of the 
needs of white teachers and one- 
third to those of Negroes. 


BROADCASTING as a method of edu- 
cation of school children—particu- 
larly those with seriously defective 
vision—is advocated by Miss Olive 
S. Peck, Supervisor of Braille and 
Sight-Saving Classes in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in a report on “The Radio in 
Sight-Saving Classes” published by 
the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. The effectiveness 
of this method has been demon- 
strated, according to Miss Peck, by 
the successful use of radio lessons 
which are heard regularly by 65,000 
children in the elementary schools of 
Cleveland. The greatest benefit of 
this plan, she believes, is the daily 
“eye rest period” which it affords. 


ENROLMENT in junior colleges in 
the United States has doubled in 
the last seven years, according to 
the 1940 Junior College Directory, 
just issued by the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. Enrol- 
ment has increased from 155,588 to 
196,510 in the last year. This 41,122 
increase, which is 26.4 percent, is 
the greatest ever reported, according 
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to Walter C. Eells, secretary of the 
association. There are now 575 
junior colleges, as compared with 
556 reported a year ago. 
California leads the nation, with 
64 junior colleges enrolling 73,669 
students. Other leading states are: 


es us... IF incites 12,804 
a eee ee 3,409 
Oklahoma ...... 29 ............ 5,394 
Missouri ......... aes 7,831 
Ramee .......... ne 5,398 
Tnels ............ eee 14,711 
Pennsylvania .. 23 ............ 3,246 
Mississippi .... 21 ............ 4,645 
North Carolina 21 ............ 4,592 
Georgia .......... ee 5,925 


The largest junior college is the 
San Bernardino Valley Junior Col- 
lege in California, which has 8,317 
students. This number includes 
7,499 special students, most of 
whom are adults. An _ extensive 
adult education program is offered 
by eight California junior colleges. 
Los Angeles City College, with 6,687 
full-time students, has the largest 
full-time enrolment of all junior 
colleges in the country. There are 


33 junior colleges in the country | 


with enrolments of more than 
1,000. The size which is most gen- 
eral is between 100 and 200, in 
which group there are 153 reported. 
There are 212 junior colleges with 
enrolments between 200 and 1,000. 
The average for all is 349. 


THE Association of American Col- 
leges has adopted a code of “free- 
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dom and economic security’’ stating 
that when a teacher “speaks or 
writes as a citizen he should be free 
from institutional censorship or dis- 
cpline.”” The code declares that the 
teacher is entitled “to freedom in 
the classroom in discussing his sub- 
ject. But he should be careful not to 
introduce into his teaching contro- 
yersial matter which has no relation 
to the subject matter.” 


THE Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation has announced the establish- 
ment of an information and consul- 
tation service at its New York head- 
quarters under the direction of 
Marion Y. Ostrander, formerly of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The services to be offered will 
include: information about schools 
carrying on progressive programs 
together with reports from such 
schools; details of outstanding work 
being done by individuals; listing of 
source materials, bibliographies, etc., 
for classroom-teacher use; publica- 
tion of pamphlets; organizing and 
distributing art exhibits sponsored 
by the association; assisting in the 
development of films and yearbooks 
on progressive practices; and con- 
ducting a consultation service. 


A UNIQUE camp whose purpose is 
the promotion of conservation 
through special training of teachers, 
youth leaders, and others interested 
in stimulating more nature study, is 
conducted each summer on an island 
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sanctuary in Muscongus Bay, Maine. 
This is the Audubon Nature Camp 
for Adult Leaders. It is operated at 
cost by the National Association of 
Audubon Societies and will open 
for its fifth season June 14, 1940. 
The two-week program consists of 
small informal out-of-door classes 
for observing living plants and ani- 
mals in their natural environment. 
Practical program suggestions for 
use in schools, camps, and clubs are 
offered and every effort is made 
through individual conferences be- 
tween campers and the staff to adapt 
these to each camper’s needs, En- 
rolments may be made for one or 
more of five two-week periods 
offered during the summer of 1940. 
For an illustrated folder describing 
in detail the program and facilities 
of the camp, write to National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, 1006 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. W. 
A. Robinson as Director of the 
Secondary School Study which be- 
gan January 1, 1940. Atlanta Uni- 
versity has given Mr. Robinson leave 
of absence to direct the study which 
is being financed by a grant from 
the General Education Board. 


THE name of the Connecticut State 
College has been changed to the 
University of Connecticut by action 
of the state legislature. 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 

March 14-16, 16th Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, New York City. 

March 15-16, Sixteenth Annual 
Junior High School Conference, New 
York University. 

March 27-29, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

March 30-April 5, Music Edu- 
cators’ National Conference, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

April 1-3, Conference on Con- 
sumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 

April 3-5, North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

April 3-5, Inland Empire Educa- 
tion Association, Spokane, Wash. 

April 4-6, Eastern States Associa- 
tion of Professional Schools for 
Teachers, New York City. 


April 7-9, Association of Univer. 
sity and College Business Officers, 
Norman, Okla. 

April 8-12, Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

April 24-27, American Associa. 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Chicago, Ill. 

April 27-May 4, Boys and Girls 
Week. 

April 29-May 3, Association for 
Childhood Education, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

April 30-May 2, Middle Atlantic 
Educational Congress, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

May 3-4, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

May 5-7, Religious Education 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 

June 27-28, Conference on Busi- 
ness Education, University of Chi- 
cago. 

June 30-July 4, National Educa- 
tion Association, Milwaukee, Wis, 








Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of 
five or more magazines sent to one address. Many groups 
of teachers and students preparing to teach have found 
the special rate advantageous. 


Write to the Business Manager, EDUCATION DicEsT, Box 
100, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for full details. 
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THE PRESIDENT COMMENTS ON EDUCATION 


At the White House Conference on Chidren in a Democracy (January 
19, 1940): 


“Yes, I agree with you that public assistance of many kinds is neces- 
sary. But I suggest to you that the Federal Treasury has a bottom to it, 
and that mere grants in aid constitute no permanent solution of the prob- 
lem of our health, our education, or our children, but that we should 
address ourselves to two definite policies: First, to increase the average 
of incomes in the poorer communities and in the poorer groups, in the 
poorer areas of the nation and, secondly, that we should address ourselves 
to an insistence that in every community, in every state, and the District 
of Columbia, they should pay taxes in accordance with ability to pay... . 

“And I share with you the belief that fair opportunity for schooling 
ought to be available to every child in this country. I agree with you that 
no American child, merely because he happens to be born where property 
values are low and local taxes do not, even though they should, support 
the schools, should be placed at a disadvantage in his preparation for 
citizenship. 

“Certainly our future is endangered when nearly a million children of 
elementary-school age are not in school; when thousands of school dis- 
tricts and even some entire states do not pay for good schools. This situa- 
tion has been reported by many agencies, private and public, and, the 
way I have got it down here in my manuscript, needs to be more widely 
understood. That does not mean anything. What I really wanted to say 
is this: I would like to put on the front page of every newspaper in the 
United States, a list of the most backward school districts, the most back- 
ward schoo] states in the United States. 

“That is rough treatment but if every person in the United States 
could know where the conditions are worst in education and health those 
areas would get the sympathy, the understanding, and the help for im- 
proving those worst of conditions. And again, I have to suggest that the 
permanent answer is not mere hand-outs from the Federal Treasury but 
that the problem has to be solved by improving the economics in these 
poorer sections and an insistence, hand in hand with it, that there be 


adequate taxation in accordance with ability to pay.” 

















From the Newspaper --- 


TELEVISION.—'“The Philadelphia school 
system will pioneer in the use of tele- 
vision in classrooms, Dr. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
said. . . . He disclosed that he attended 
a meeting in New York with 25 school 
superintendents to lay plans for the use 
of television."”—Philadelphia Record, 
January 25. 


* 


BEGIN.—“The 14-year San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia, school program will begin ‘very 
modestly’ in September. . . . Classes in 
the junior college on the high school 
campus will not be in competition with 
the classes at the Evening Junior College 
or at State College. . . . An associate of 
arts degree will be given. Should the stu- 
dent discover in junior college that what 
he desires to do lies through a university, 
his work will be evaluated on an indi- 
vidual basis. The junior college will be 
free education in the same sense that 
high schools are free in San Diego.”— 
San Diego Union, January 21. 


* 


SEPARATE.— ‘White and Negro school 
children in Mississippi will have sepa- 
rate sets of civic textbooks if bills enacted 
by the state’s lawmakers become law. The 
Senate passed a measure providing free 
textbooks in the first eight grades, but 
adopted an amendment which its educa- 
tion committee said would eliminate from 
the civic texts for Negroes instruction 
in such principles as voting.”—New 
York City Times, February 10. 


* 


METHOD.—"More than 100,000 children 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
of the Chicago public schools will re- 


ceive their first lesson in art by radig’ 
Wednesday. It will be the first time ig 
the United States such a method off 
teaching art to children has been tried.”"’ 
—Chicago Herald and American, Feb 
ruary 12. 


* 


INTELLIGENCE.— "As a result of a three 
year experiment in teaching French to a 
selected group of elementary students, 
the New York City Board of Education 
has introduced a foreign language cur. 
riculum into 15 elementary schools 
throughout the city. . . . Courses in 
French, Latin, Italian, and Esperanto are 
now being offered to 600 students of high 
intelligence from the first through the 
eighth grades."—New York City Her 
ald-Tribune, February 14. 


* 


Boc.—"“A warning was issued by the 
New York City Board of Education 
officials that the new ruling given by 
State Commissioner of Education Frank 
P. Graves, upholding the right of teach 
ers to refuse to submit to medical exam. J 
ination, would bog down the campaign 
to eliminate unfit teachers from the New 
York City School System.”—New York 
City Times, January 31. 


* 


DeENTAL.—"A program of compulsory 
dental service for all school children at 
public expense was urged by Dr. Glen 
S. Phillips, President of the Pennsylvania 
State Dental Society. He suggested the 
system start with present first-grade pu- 
pils, follow them through their school 
careers, and at the same time enroll all 
subsequent first graders."—Philadel phia 
Record, February 1. 











